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Underſtanding 'READER, 


= ic Greit Drs 

mW CARTES 
{xliomay juft- 
ly challenge 


1. p the. firſt place 
; amongſt rhe 


Philoſophers of this Age) is the 
4 Author of this Diſcourſe; whidt 
- inthe Originall was ſo well 
| known, That it ceuld be no 
mans bat hisowo, that his Naine © 

| | W:i 8 


was notaffix'dtoit : I need ſay 


no more either of Him or It; 


He is beſt made known by Him- 


ſelf, and his Writings want no- 
thing but thy reading to com- 
mend them. But as thoſe who 
cannot compaſle the Originals 
of Titian and Van- Dyke, are 
glad ro adorne their Cabinets 
with the Copies of them 3 So 
be pleaſed favourably to recetve 


© - his Picture from my hand, co- 


picd after his own Defigne : 
You may therein . oblerve the 


lines of a well form'd Minde, « 


The highrnings of Truth,. The 


{weetnings and ſhadowings of |}. 


Probabilities, The falls and 


| depths of Falſhood ; all which 
| - ſerve to perfe& this Maſter- 
_ piece. 


_ CO—_— 
* 


——_—. 


piece. Now although my af: 
ter-draught/be rude and unpo-= 


' liſhed, andthat perhaps | have 


| touch'd. it too. boldly, The 
thoughts of ſo clear a 'Minde, 
being 1o. extremely fine, That 
as the choiſeſt words are too 
groſle, - and fall. ſhort fully- ro 
expreflc {uch ſublime Notions ; 
So it cannot be, butbeing tran|- 
veſted, it muſt neceſſarily loſe 
very much of its native Luſtre: 

Nay, although I am conſcious 
(notwithſtanding the care I have 
'} taken neither to wrong the Au- 


l , thours Senſe , nor offend the 


\. | Readers Ear) of many elcapes 
| which Thavemade ; yer I fo 
little doubt .of being : excuſed, 
| That I am confident, my cndea- 


VOUr 


C3 

vour cannot but be gratefull to 
all Lovers of Learning 3; for 
whoſe behefit I have Engliſh+ 
ed, and'to whom I. addreſle 
this Eſſay , which contains a 
Method, by the Rules whereof 
we may Shape our better part, 
ReGifie or Reaſon, Form our 
eq and Square our Adis 

Adorn our Mindes, and 
be We a diligent Enquiry into 
Nature, wee may attain to the 
Knowledge of the Truth, which 
is the moſt deſirable union in 

the World. 

....., Our Authour alſo invites 
all letterd men to his afliſtance 
if the-proſecution ofthis Search; 
That for the. good of Mankinde; 
Edvy would praQile and com- 


mynt- 


. 
- 
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EI 
municate Experiments, for the 
uſe of all thofe wholabour for 
the perfe&ion of Arts and Sci- 
ences. : Every man now being 
obliged to; the furtherance of 
{o beneficial] an Undertakirig 

I: could not but lend m hand 
ro open the Curtain,” 'and diſco- 
ver this New Model of Philoſo- 
phy.3 which I now publiſh, nei-- 
ther to humour the preſent, nor 
diſguſt former times ; but rather 
that it may! ſerve for at innocent 
Diverciſement to thoſe, who © 
would: rather Reform chem- 
ſelves, therwthe reſt ofthe world; 
and who; having the ſame ſeeds 
andygrounds, andknowing That 
chere is" tiothing New under the 
Sun 4 That Novelty is but Ob- 


WÞ, 


livion, and that Knowledge 1s 
but Remembrance, will ſtudy to 
finde out in themſelves, and re- 
ſtore to Poſterity thoſe loſtArts, 
which render rays. ſo ve- 


nerable; and ſtrive (if it be poſ- 
ſible.) to go beyond them in 0- 
ther things, as well as Time: 
Who minde not thoſe things 
which are above, beyond, or 
without them ; but would ra- 
ther limit their deſires. by their 
power, then change the:Courſe 
of Nature ; Who ſeek the 
knowledge, and labour for the 
Conqueſt of themſelves; Who 
bave Vertue' enough to make 
their own Fortune; And who 
prefer the Culture of the Minde 


before the Adorning of the Bo- 
"vie | dy 3 


—— 


. 
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dy; Toſuchas theſe I preſent 

| this Diſcourſe (whoſe pardon 
| Ibeg, for having fo long de- 

| tain'd them from ſo deſirable a 
Converſation ; ) and conclude 
with this Advice of the Divine 
Plato: 


Cogita in te, preter Animum, | 
nibil eſſe mirabile. 


A DISCOURSE 
OF. A | 


| ME THO D; 


For the wel-guiding of Riz a $0N ; 
"ER WEE”: 
The diſcovery of T&uTH ja the 
SCIEN CSS 


TF, this Diſcourſe ſeem too long to beread 
at once, it may be divided into fix paris. 
In the firſt, are divers Conſider ationt 
touching the Sciences. Inthe ſecond, the 
principall Rules of that Method which 
the Anthor hath fludyed. In the third, 
ſome of thoſe in morality, which he hath 
drawn from this Method. In the fourth; 
the reaſons whereby the exiſtence of & 

and of the humans —_ is proved ; which 
are _ 


(2) 

are the grounds of his Metaphyſicks. 
In the fift, the order of theſe Phyſicall 
queſtions, which he hath examined, and 
particularly the explication of the hearts 
motion; with ſome other difficulties ve- 
lating to Phyſick:, 4s alſo the difference 
between our Squls and thoſe of beaſts. 
Inthe w what he conceives requiſit to 
' make a further inquiry into Nature, then 
" hath hitherto been made. And whit 

reaſons induc'd him to write. 
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Ight underſtanding 1s the 
moſt. equally drvided 
thing in the World; for 
s. every one beleevs him- 


_— f a 


It; that even thoſe-who in all other 


\ - 


feldom defire more of it then ey 
— have; _ wherein itis not likely that 


. 
. 
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{elf fo. well ſtor'd with 


things are the. hardeſt to be pleaſ'd,. 
l 
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Men are deceived : -But it rather wit. 
nefſeth, That the faculty of right- 
judging and diſtinguiſhing truth from 
falſhood (which 1s properly call'd , 
Underſtanding or Reafon)is naturally 
equal inall Men. And as the diverſity 
of our Opinions, 4s not, becauſe ſome 
are more reaſonable then others; but 
only that we direct our thoughts ſe-- 
veral ways, neither do; we. confider 
the ſame things. For 'tis not enough. - 
to have good faculties, but the prin- 
cipal is, to apply them well. The. 
Þ greateſt Souls are as capable of; the, 
” greateſt Vices,as of the moſt eminent 
Vertues : And thoſe who move. bux' 
very ſlowly, may advance much far-. 
ther, if they always follow the right - 
way; then thoſe who run and ſtraggle 
from It. PR 08: 
For my part, I never preſum'd thas ; 
my Minde was more perfect in any- 
thing: then an ordinary Mans ; Hey, 
have often __ to have had-my; 
thoughts as quick; my imaginatiag as: 
ed diſt, and my memory 4s; 
ec, P 2 | large - 


- 


(4) 
large and as ready as fome other Men. 
have-had. And I know no Qualities 
whichferve more then thoſe to the 
perfeQion of the Minde , for as for 
Reaſon or Underſtanding , foraſmuck: 
46-it is the only thing which makes us . 
Men,and diſtinguiſheth us from beaſts, 
Fwillbeleeve it to be entire in every 
One, and follow herein the common 
opinion of the Philoſophers, who 
ſay, That there 153 only more or lefs 
amornig the Accidents,and not amongſt 
the Forms or nature of the Individuals . 
of one 1pecles. 

But I ſhall not ſtick to ſay, That 
beleeve my (elf very happy, in having 
encountred from my youth with cer- | 
tajy ways which have led me rocon- © 
ſiderations and Maximes, from which 
T have found a Method; whereby 
niethmks,lT have the means by degrees 
to/augment my knowledg, and by 
little” and little to raiſe it up to: the 
higheſt pitch, whereto the meaneſgof 
-- $a yori & the ſhort courſe of my 
life can-permit it to attain. For I have 
5 already 


. 


already reaped ſuch fruits from it.that 
although in the judgment I make of 
my ſelf, I endevouralways rather to 
incline to miſtruſt , then to'preſum- 
ption. And looking. on the divers 
aQions and undertakings of all Men, - 
with the eye of a Philolopher; there is 
almoſt none which to me ſeetns- nat 
vain and uſeleſs. YetI am extremely 
fatisfied with the Progreſs, whicK (as 
it ſeems to me) I have already made in 
the ſearch of Truth, and do conceive 
ſuch hopes. for the future, That if 
among the employments of Meri, 
purely Men, there is any ſolidly good, 
and of importance, I date beleeve it is 
that which I have choſen : Yet it may 
be that I decerve my ſelf, and perhaps 
it is but a little Copper and Glafs 
which I take for Gold and Diamonds. 
Iknow how ſubject we are to miſtake 
in thoſe things which concern us , and 
how jealous we ought to be of the 
judgment of our friends, when it is fn 
our: favor. ButT ſhould willingly in 
this Diſcourſe, traceout unto you the 
$4 B 3 ways 


(6) 
ways which I have followed, and re- 
preſent therein my life.as in a Picture, 
to the end, that every one may judge 
thereof ; and that learning from com- 
mon Fame, what mens opinions are of 
it, Imay finde a new means of inſtru- 


cling my ſelf, which I ſhall add to 
thoſe wh 


of. 


Neither is it my deſign to teach a 
Method which every Man ought to 
follow, for the good conduQt of 
his reaſon; but only to ſhew after 
what manner I have endevoured 
to order mine own. Thoſe who un- 
dertake to give precepts, ought to 
eſteem themſelves more able, - then 
thoſe to whom they give them, and 
are blame- worthy , it they fail in the 
Jeaſt. But propoſing this but as a 
Hiſtory, or 1f you will have it fo, but 
as: a Fable; wherein amongſt other 
examples, which may be imitated, we 
, may perhaps find divers others which 
we may have reaſon to decline: L[ 
- hope it will be profitable to ſome, 


without 


ch I cuſtomarily make uſe 


without being buzefall to any; and 
that the liberty I take will be gratefull 
to all. 

I have been bred upto Letvers from 
mine infancy; & becauſe I was perſywa- 
ded, that by their means a man might 
acquire a clear and (certain knowledg 
of all that's uſefull for chis life, I was 
extremely defirous to learn them - 
But as ſoon as I had finiſh'd; all the 
courſe of my Studies, at the end 
whereof Men are uſually receiv'd a- 
mongſt the rank of the learned. I 
wholly changed my epinion,, for TI 
found my ſelf intangled in ſo many 
doubts and errors, that me thought T 
had made no other profit in ſeeking to 
mſtruct my ſelf, but that I had the 
more diſcovered mine own 1gnorance. 
Yet I was in one of the moſt famous 
Schools in Ewrope; where I thought, if 
there were any on earth, there ought, 
to. have been learned Men. 'I had 


learnt all what others had learnt; even 


unſatisfied with the Sciences which 


were taught us, I had read overall 


B 4 Books 
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(8) 


Books (which I could poſlibly pro- - 


cure) treating of ſuch as are held to be 
the rareſt and the moſt curious. With- 
all, I knew the judgment others made 
of me; and I perceiv'd that I was no 
leſs eſteem'd then my fellow Students, 
although there were ſome amongſt 
them that were deſtin'd to fill our 


Maſters rooms. And in fine, onr age- - -þ- 


ſeem'd to me as flouriſhing 'and as fer- 
tile of gaod Wits, as any of the prece- 
ding, which made me take the liberty 
to judg of all other men by my elk; 
and tothink, That there was no ſuch 
learning in the world, as formerly I 
had been made beleeve. 

Yetdid Icontinue the efteemT had 
of ' thoſe exercifes which are the em- 
ployments of the Schools:T knew that 
Languages which are there learnt, are 
neceſſary for the underſtanding of 
.ancicnt Writers, That the quaintneſs 
of Fables awakens the Minde z' That 
the memorable actions in Hiſtory raiſe 
It up. and that being read with difcre- 
tion, they help to form the JOS. 
MYR nf ,  EE > ir ., © "DN 


+T hat the wn Þ books,islike 
the converſation with the honeſteft 
perſons of the paſt age, who were the 
Authors of them, and even a ſtudyed 
converſation, wherein they diſcover 
to us the beſt only of their thoughts, 
That eloquence hath forces & beau- 
ties which are incomparable. That 
Poetry hath delicacies and ſweets ex- 
tremly raviſhing; That the Mathema- 
ticks hath moſt ſubtile inventions, 
which very much conduce aſwel to 
content the curious, as to facilitate all 
* arts, andtoleffen the labour of Men: 
+, That thoſe writings which treat of 
- manners contain divers inſtrufions, 
and exhortations to vertue, which are 
very uſefull. "That Theology teach- 
eth the way to heaven; That Philo- 
ſophy affords us the means to ſpeake 
. of all things with probability, and 
R makes her ſelf admird;, by the leafts 
-* Knowing Men: That Law,Phpfick and 
other ſciences bring honor and riches 
to thoſe who praftice them; Finally 
that its good to have examin'd _ 
0% a 


* - . 
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all even the falſeſt and the moſt fu- 
ſtitious,that we may diſcovertheir 
juft value, and preſerve our ſelves 
from their cheats. | - 
But I thought I had fpent time e- 
nough 1n the Janguages,and even alſo 
inthe lecture of ancient books, their 
hiſtories and their fables. For 'tis e- 
ven the ſame thing: to converſe with 
thoſe of former ages, as to travel. Its 
good to know ſomething of the man- 
Ners of ſeverall Nations, that we may 
not think that all things againſt our 
Mode are ridiculous or unreaſonable, 
-as thoſe are wont to do, who have 
ſeen Nothing, But when we em _w_ 

too long time 1n travell, we. Kr La 
become ſtrangers to our own Coun- 


try, and when we are too curious of 


thoſe things, which we praQiſed in 
Former times, we commonly remain 
«Ignorant of thoſe which aze now 1n 
'uſe. -Belides,Fables make us imagine 
divers events poſſible, which are not 
Jo: And thateven the moſt faithfull 
Hiitortes, it they neither change or 

aug- 


C11) 

augment the value of things, to ren- 
der them the moreworthy to be read 
at leaſt , they always omit the baſeſt 
and leſs remarkable circumſtances; 
whence it is, that the reſt ſeems not 
as it is; and that thoſe who form 
their Manners by the examples they 
thence derive, are ſubje& to fall into 
the extravagancies of the Paladins 
of our Romances, and to conceive 
deſfignes beyond their abilities. 

I highly priz'd Eloquence, and was 
in love with Poetry ; but I eſteem'd 
both the one and the other, rather 

ifts of the Minde , then the fruits of 

udy. Thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſoning faculties, and who beſt di- 
geſt their thoughts , to render them 
the more clear and intelligible, may 
always the better perſwade whatth 


-propoſe, although they ſhould ſpeal 


but a corrupt diale&, and had never 
learnt Rhetorick : And thoſe whoſe 
inventions are moſt pleaſing, and can 
expreſs them with moſt ornament 
and ſweetneſs, will ſtill be the beft 

| Poets, 


(12) 
Poets, although ignorant of the Art 
of Poetry. 
Beyon all, I was moſt plea('d with 
the Mathematicks, for the certaint 


and evidence of thereaſons thereo 1 


efttmab 


w 


but I did not yet obſerve their true 
uſe, and thinking that it ſerved only 
for Mechanick Arts : ;z I wondred, that 
fince the grounds thereof were ſo 
firmand ſolid, that nothing more fub- 
lime had been built thereon. As on 


the contrary, I compar'd the writings 


of the Ancient heathen which treated 


_ofManners,to moſt proud and Oy 
' Palaces which were built only © 


ſand and mire, they oy the Vreties 
very Ak and make them 5 pear 
above all the thi the 

world; bur they doe not ſa cently 
infrru aetiche] knowledg of hows 
and often what they call by that fair 
Napie, is þut a ſtupidneſs, or an a& 

of pride, or of deſpair, or a paricide. 
I reverenc'd our Theology, and 
pretended to heaven as much as any 3 
Put having Jearnt as a moſt certain 


Truth, 


| 


a *, 
21% an 


(1 
Truth, that the way to it; is noleſs 
open to the moſt ignorant; then to 
the moſt learned; and that thoſe re- 
vealed /yntay _— led thither, moos 
beyond our underftanding, I durſt 
noe, ſubmit to the weakneſs of my 
ratiocination, Apd I thought, that to 
undertake to examine them, and to 
fucceed 1n it, requir'd ſome-extraor- 
dinary afliſtance from heaven , -and 
fomewhat more then Man. I fhall 


ſay nothing of Philoſophy, but that 


ſeeing it hath been cultivated by the 
moſt excellent wits, which have liv'd 
theſe many ages, and that yet there ts 
nothing which is undiſputed, and 

conſequence, which is not doubtfulk. 
F could not prefume ſo far, as to hope 
to ſucceed better then others. And 
conſidering how many different opt» 
nions there may be on the ſame thing; 
maintain'd by learned Men, and yet 
that there never can be but one only 
Truth, 1 reputed: almoſt all falfe; 
which had no more then probability 
Init. 
x12 As 
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As for other Sciences, ſince they 
borrow their Principles from Philo- 
ſophy, I judg'd that nothing which 
was {ovlid could be built upon ſuch 
unſound foundations ; and neither 
honour nor wealth were ſufficient to 
invite me to the {tudy of them, For 
(I thank God) I found not my ſelf in 
a condition which obliged me to 
make a Trade of Letters for the relief 
of my fortune. And although I made 
it not my profeſſion to deſpiſe glory 
with the Cynick ; yet did I little va- 
lue that which I could not acquire but 
by falſe pretences. And laſtly, for 
unwarrantable Studies', I thought I 
already too well underſtood what 
they were, tobe any more ſubject to 
be deceived, either by the promiſes 
ofan Alchymiſt, of by the prediCti- 
ons of an Aſtroluger, or by the impo- 
ftures of a Magician, or by the artifice 
or brags of thoſe who profeſs to know 
more then they do. 

By reaſon whereof, as ſoon as my 


years freed me from the ſubjection of 


—_ — 


— _ 1 


(:5) 
my Tators, I wholly gave over the 
ſtudy of Letters, and reſolving to ſeek 
no other knowledge but what I could 
finde in my ſelf, or in the great book 
of the World, I imployed the reſt of 
my youth in Travell, to.ſee Courts 
and Armies, to frequent people of ſe- 
verall humors and conditions, to gain 
experience,to hazard my ſelf in thoſe 
encounters, of fortune which ſhould 
occurr ;' and every-where.to make 
ſucha refleQion on thoſe things which 
preſented themſelves to me, that I 
might draw profit from them.. (For 
(me thought) I could meet with far 
more truth in the diſcourſes which 
every man makes touching thoſe af- 
fairs which concern hym, whole event 
would quickly condemn him , if he 
had judg'd amylejthen amongſt thoſe 
which letter'd Men make 1n their clo- 
ſets touching ſpeculations, which 

roduce no effect, and are of no con» 
Gontoce to them, but that perhaps 
they may gain ſo much the' more va- 
nity,as they are farther different To 
the 


(16) 

the common underſtanding : Foraſ«s 
ouch as he muſt have imployed the 
more wit and ſubtilty in endeavour- 
ing to render them probable. And1I 
had always an extreme deſire to learn . 
to diſtingurſh Truth from Falfhoad, 
that I might ſee cleerly into-my. aQi- 
ons. and paſſe this life with affurance. 
-+ -Tts true, that whiles I did but con- 
fider the Manners of other men, I 
found little or nothing wherein 1 
might confirm my ſelf : And I ob- 
fery'd in them even as much diverſity 
as I had found before in the opinions 
of the Philoſophers : So that the 
greateſt Tcould reap from them 
was, that ſeeing divers things, which, 
although they feem to us very extra- ; 
vagant and ridiculous, are neverthe- 
IM ommnighly received and appro- 
ved by other great Nations, I learn'd 
to beleeve nothing too firmly, of 
what had been onely perſwaded me 
by example or by cuſtom, and ſoby 
little and little F freed my ſelf from 
many errors, which might eclipſe our 

| natu- 
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natural li Ws render us lefle able 
to comprehend reaſon. ' But after I 
had imployed ſome years in thus ſtu- 
dying the Book of the World, and 
endeavouring to get experience, I 
took one day a._reſolution to ſtud 
alfo within my ſelf, and to employ all 
the forces of my minde in the choice 
of the way I was to follow : which 


 . (me thought) ſucceeded much'bet- 


ter, then if Thad never eſtranged/my; 
ſelf from my Country, or from my 
Books. | Th 


PREREVDDOERS 
| Paxrt. [L. 


I Was then in Germazy, whither the 
occaſion of the Wars(which are not 
yet finiſhed) calld me; and as T re- 


|} turo'dfrom the Emperors Coronati- 


on towards the Army, the beginning * 
of Winter ſtopt me in a place, where 
finding no converſation-rodivert me 

4 C. and 
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and DO fides having by good 
fortune no; cares: nor paſſons which 
troubled, me, I ſtayd alone the whole 
day., ſhut up in.my Stove , where 1 
had. ſeaſure fiopath Br entertain mn 

(elf with my thoughts. Among whic 

onevofthe i was that] betook my 
{elf to..confider, That oft times there 
isnot io much perfeGion in works 
compos'd of divers peeces, and made 
oF het BAR of ſeverall —_—_ As 
n. thole- that were w he one 
_ only : So we may oblerre that thoſe 
buildings which were undertaken 
and. finiſhed by one onely, are com- 
monly fairer and better ordered then 
thoſe which divers have laboured to 
patch up, making uſe of old wals, 
which were built tor other purpoſes ; 
So thole. ancient Cities which of bo- 
roughs, became ia a-fuccefſion of time 
great T owns.are commonly ſo1ll girt 
in. compariſon of other regular Pla- 
ces, which were deſign'd on a flatt ac- 


cording to the fancy of an Engeneer;, 
and alhough canfidering their builds 


ings 


19) 
ings ſeverally, we often find as much 
or more art, then in thoſe of other 
laces; Yet to ſee how they are rank'd 
Hers a\ great one, there alittle one, 
and how they make the *ftreets 
crooked and uneven, One-woutd fay, 
Fhat it was rather Fortune, ther the 
will of Men indued with reafor, that 
had ſo difpofed them. And if ' we 
conſider, that therehath always been 
certain Officers, whoſe charge it was, 
to take care of private buildings, to 
make them ſerve for the pubhque. 
ornament; We may well perceive, 
that it's very difficult, working on the 
works of others, to make things 
compleat. So alfo did I imagine; that 
' thoſe people who formerly :had been 
half wilde, and civiliz'd but by de- 
grees, made their Jaws but according 
to the incommodities which their 
crimes and their quarrels conſtratn'd . 
them'to, could not be fo wel pollic'd, 
as thoſe who from the beginning+0 
their” aſſociation , obſerv'd the con- 
firtutionsof ſore prudent hs Mie 
C 2 >» 
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As it 1s very certain, that the ſtate of 


the true Religion, whoſe Ordinances 


God alone hath made, muſt be in- 
comparably better regulated then all 
others. And to ſpeak of humane 
things, I belceve that if Sparza hath 
formerly been moſt flouriſhing, it 
was not oy reaſon of the z0odnely of 
every of their laws in particular,, ma- 
ny of them being very ſtrange, and 
even contrary to good manners, but 
becauſe they were invented by one 
only, They all tended to One End. 
And ſo I thought the ſciences in 
Books, at leaſt thoſe whoſe reaſons 
are but probable, and which have no 
demonſtrations, baving been com- 


pos'd of, and by little and little en- - 


arg'd with, the opinions of divers 
perſons, come not ſo near the Truth, 
as thoſe ſimple reaſonings which an 
underftanding Man can naturally 
make, touching thoſe things which 
occurr. 'AndI thought bebdes alſo, 
That fince we have all been children. 
before we were Men; and that we 


muſt 


Es. YE 


| 

mult bave been a long time govern'd 
by our appetites, kn. by our Tutors, 
who were often contrary to one ano- 
ther, and neither of which alwayes 
counlſel'd us for the beſt ; It's almoſt 
impoſiible that our judgment could 
} beſoclearor ſo ſolid,as it might have 
been; had we had the intire uſe of 
our reaſon from the time of 'our 
birth, and been always guided by it 
alone. —_ 
\ Tts true, we doe not ſee the houſes 


of a whole Town pull'd down pur-. 
poſely to re: build them of another 
{. faſhion, and to make the ſtreets the 
{- fairer; But weoften ſee, that divers 
{ pulltheirown down to ſet them up 
again, and that even ſometimes they 
are forc'd thereunto, when they are 
in danger to fall of themſelves, and 
that their foundations are not ſure. 
By which example I perſwaded my 
felf, that there was no ſenſe for a par- 
ticular perſon, to defign the Refor- 
mation of a State, changing all from 
the very foundations, and —_ 
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all to tedreſs it again Nor even alſo 
to reform the bodies of Sciences, or 
the Orders already eſtabliſhed in the 
Schools for teaching them. Byt as 
for all the Opinions which Thad ill 


then receiv'd into my beleef, I could 


not doe better then to undertake to 
expupge them once for all,that after- 
wards I might place in their ſtead, £1- 
ther others which were better, or the 
ſame again, as ſoon as1 ſhould have 
adjuſted them to the rule of reaſon. 


AndlI did confidently beleeve, that 


by that means I ſhould ſucceed much 
better in the conduct of my life, then 
if I built but on old foundations, and 
onlyrelyed on thoſe principles, which 
I ſufter'd my ſelf to þe perſwaded to 
in my youth, without ever examining 
the Truth of them. For although 1 


 obſerv'd herein divers hifculzies,. yet 


were they not without cure Hor COM - 
parable to thoſe. which occury-in the 
reformation of the leaſt things belon- 


givgtothe publick:theſe great bodies 
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caſt down, or (3 3} held: up when 


ey are ſhaken, neither can their falls 


be but the heavyeſt, Rabat 
As for their imperfettions,.if the 
have any, as the only diverſity w 4 
is amongſt them, 1s ſufficient to aſſure 
us that many haye., Cuſtome, hat 
(without doubt), much iweetne 
them, ang even it hath mage. athers 
wave, or inſenfibly correch a;many, 
whereto we . could not fo ,well 
prudence have given a remedy. .:An 
in fine, They are alwayes more: ſup- 
portable, then their Ky can. be, 
Even, as the great Roads, which.win- 
ding by little; and little betwixt 
mountains, become ſo plain and com+ 
modious, with being often frequens+ 
ted, that it's much better to follow 
them, then to undertake to gge n/a 
ſtrait line by climbing over the rocks, 
and geocnding tothe bottom of pre- 
cipices. 'herefore I can. by no 
means approye of thoſe turbulent 
and ynquiet humors, who being,nei- 
call'd by birth or fortune to the 
C 4 mana- 
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mapaging of publique affairs, yet are 
alwayes forming in 1des, ſome new 
Reformation, And did I think there 
were the leaſt thing in this Diſcourſe, 
which might render me ſuſpeted of 
that folly, I ſhould be extremely ſorry 
to ſuffer it to be publiſhed ; 1 never 
had any defigne which intended far- 
ther then to reform my own thoughts 
and to build on a foundation which 
was wholly mine. . But though I pre- 
{ent you here with a Modell of my 
work, becauſe it hath ſufficiently 
pleaſed me; I would not therefore 
counſel] any one to imitate it, Thoſe 
whom God hath better endued with 
his graces, may perhaps have more 
elevated deſi nes; butl fear me. leſt 
already this be too bold for ſome. 
The reſolution only of quitting all 
thoſe opimons which we have for- 
merly receiv'd into our belief, is not 
an example to be followed by every 
. One's/ and the world is almoſt com- 
'posg'd but of two forts of Mer\,. to 
whoin it's no wayes convenient , to 


_ 
wit, of thoſe , who beleeving them- 
ſelves more able then they are, can- 
not with-hold themſelves from pre- 
cipitating their judgments, nor have 
patience enough to ſteer. all their 
thoughts in an orderly. courſe. 
Whence it happens, that if they 
ſhould once take the liberty to doubx 
of thoſe principles which they have 
already received, and to, ſtray from 
the comman road, they nd nevex 
keep the. path which leads ſtrait for- 
wards, and {o, would ſtraggle all their 
lives. Andof ſuch who having rea- 
ſon and modeſty enough tojudg that 
they are leſs able to diſtiriguiſh truth | 
from falſhood then others,  . from 
whom they may receive in(tructioh, 
ought much rather to be content to 
follow other Mens opinions, rather 
then to ſeek after better them; 
ſelves. $ | 
And for my part, I had undoubteg- 

ly been of the number of thoſe latter; 
hadT neyer had but one Maſter, -or 
hadT not known the diſputes which 
| * have 
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have alwayes hapned amongſt the 
moſt learned. For having learnt from 
the very School, That one can imapin 
nothing ſo ſtrange or incredible, 
| which had not been ſaid by ſome one 
of the Philoſophers; And havin 
ſince obſerv'd in my travails, That aff 


thoſe whoſe opinions are contrary to | 


ours, are not therefore barbarous or 
ſavage, but that many uſe as much or 
more reaſon then we; and havin 

confider'd how much one Man. wit 

his own underſtanding, bred up from 
his childhood among the French or 
the Dutch , becomes different from 
what he would be, had he alwayes 
Itv'd amongſt the Chineſes, or the Cay- 
 atbals: And howeven in the faſhion 
ef our Clothes, the ſame rhing which 
pleay'd ten years fince,and which per- 
haps wil pleafe ten years hence,ſeems 
now to us ridiculous and extravagant. 
So that it's much more Cuſtome and 
Example 'which perſwades us, then 
any aſſured knowledg; and notwith- 
ftandingthat plurality of voices 1s a 


proof 
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proof of no validity, in thoſe truths 
which are hard to be diſcovered ; for 
that it's much more hkely for one 
man alone to have met with them, 
then a whole Nation ; I could chooſe 
no Man whole opinion was to be pre- 
ferr'd before anothers : And 1 found 
my ſelf even conſtrau'd to undertake 
the condutt of my elf. 

But as a man that walks alone,and'in 
the dark, I refolv'd to'gee fo ſoftly; 
and uſe'ſo much circum{petion in all 
things, that though I advanc'd little, I 
world ket fave my ſelf from falling. 
Neither would 1 begin quite to reject, 
ſome opinions, which formerly had 
crept into my belief, without the con- 
ſent of my reaſon, before I had 'em- 
ployed time enough to form the pro. 
Ject of the work I undertook , anabto 
ſeek the true Method to bring me to 
the knowledg of all thoſe things, of 
which my' underſtanding wag ca- 
pable. | ROT: 

I had a little ſtudyed, being yourg, 
of the'parts of Philoſophy, Logic 
n 
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and of the Mathematicks, the Analy- 
ſis of the Geometricians, and Algebra: 
Three arts or ſciences which ſeem'd 
to.contribute ſomewhat conducing'to 
my defigne : But examining them, 
I obſerv'd, T hat as for Logick; its Sy- 
logiſms, and the greateſt part of its 
other Rules, ſerve rather to expound 
to another the things they know, or 
even as Lullies art, to ſpeak with judg- 
ment of the things we are ignorant 
of, then tolearn them. And although 
in- effe&t it contain divers moſt true 
and good precepts, yet there are ſo 
many others mixed among(t them, 
either hurtfull or ſuperfluous, That 
it's. even as difficult to extract them, 
as..'tis to draw a Diana or a Mercury 
out of a lump of Marble, which is not 
yet,rough-hewn ; as for the Analyſis 
. of the Ancients, and the Algebra of 

the Moderns ; beſides har dey EX= 
tend only to matters very abſtra@t,and 
which ſeem to be of no uſe ; The firſt 
being alwayes fotyed to the confide- 
ration of figures, That it cannot _ 
Ku ciſe 
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ciſe the underſtanding, without very 
much tiring the tmagination. Andin 
the latter. they have ſo ſubjected 
themſelves to certain Rules and cy- 
phers, that they have made a confus'd 
and obſcure art which perplexeth the 
minde,n ſtead of a Science to inſtrutt 
it,' For this reaſon, I thought I ought 
to ſeek ſome other Method', which 
comprehending the advantages of 
theſe, they might be exempt from 
their defe&ts. Andas the multitude 
ot Laws often furniſheth excuſes for 
vice; ſoa State is farr better polic'd, 
when having but a few,they are very 
ſtrictly obſerv'd therein : So,inſtead 
of the great many precepts whereof 
Lopick 15 compos'd, I thought theſe 
four following would be ſuffticieat for 
me, 1f I took but a firm and conſtant 
reſoJution not once to fail in the ob- 
ſervation of them. 

The firſt was, never to receive any 
thing for true, but what I evidently 
Knew to be ſo; thar's to ſay, Carefully 
to avoid Precipitation and Preven- 

tion, 
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tion, and to admir nothing more into. | 


my judgment, | but what ſhould ſo 
clearly and diſtindly preſent it ſelf to 


minde, that I could have norea- 


fon to doubt of it. 

The fecond,to divide every One of 
thefe difficulties, which I was to exa- 
mine into as many parcels as could 
be, /and, as was requiſite the better to 
reſolve them. . 

The third, to lead my.thoughts in 
order, beginning by the moſt fimple 
objeds, and the eakeft tobe known, 
to rife by little and little, as by ſteps, 


even to the knowledg of the moſt 


mixt;. and even fuppofing an Order 
among thoſe which naturally doe not 
precede one the other. | 
And the laſt, tomake every where 
fuchrexaCt calculations, and ſuch ge- 
nerall reviews, That I might be confi- 

dent to have omitted Nothing, 
Thaſe Jong chains of reaſons, 
(though ſimple and eafie) which the 
Geometricians commonly -uſe to 
lead us to their moſt difficult de- 
won: 
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monſtrations., gave me. occaſion to 
imagine, That all things which may 


fall under the knowledg of Men, fol- 


low one the other mn the ſame man- 
ner, and ſo we doe only abſtain from 
receivingany one for true, which is 
not ſo, and obſerve alwayes the right 
order of deducing them one from the 
other, there can be none fo remote, 
to which at laſt we ſhall not attains 
nor fo hid, which we ſhall not diſeo- 
ver. Neither was I much troubled 
to ſeek by which it behooved me to 
begin, for I already knew, that it was 
by the moſt imple , and the eafteftto 
be diſcern'd.. But confidering, -that 
amongſt all thoſe who formerly have 
{ought the Truth in Learning, none 
but the Mathematicians only could 
finde any demonſtrations, that's to 
ſay, any certain and evident reaſons. 
I doubted not, but that it was by the 
. ſame that they have examin'd.; al- 
though Ldid hope for no other profit, 
hut only. that they. would accuſtome 
wy Minde to nouriſh it. ſelf with 
Truths, 


” 


_ 
Truths, and not  — £00 it ſelf with 
falſe Reaſons. But for all this, I ne- 
ver intended to endevour to learn all 
thoſe particular Sctences which we 
commonly call'd Mathematicall : 
And perceiving, that although their 
objects were different, yet did they 
nevertheleſs agree altogether, in that 
they; er-no other thing, but the 
divers relations or proportions which 
are found therein ; I thought it there- 
fore better to examine thoſe propor- 
tions in generall, and without ſuppo- 
fing'them but in thoſe ſubje&s, which 
might the more ealily ſerve to bring 
me /to the knowledg of them. Bur 
withal}, without any wayes limiting 
them, . That I might afterwards the 
better fitthem to all others where- 
to they might be applyed. Having 
alſo obſerv'd,' That :toknow them, it 
would be ſumetimes needfull' for me 
to conſider every one in particular;or 
ſometimes only to reſtrain them, or 
comprehend many together ; T 
chought, that to confider them the: 
better 
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better in PTS)... to ſuppoſe 
them in lines, for as much as 1 find 
thiog more ſimple, nor which I could 
more diſtinly repreſent to. my ima. 
ination, and to my ſences 3 But ro 
Fold or comprehend many in one, I 
was oblig'd to explain them by certain 
Cyphers the ſhorteſt I poſſibly could, 
and that I ſhould thereby borrow the 
beſt of the Geometricall Analyfis, and 
of Algebra,& ſo corret all the defects 
of the one by the other. | 
_ As in effe@& I dare ſay, That the 
exa& obſervation of thole few pre- 
cepts I had choſen, gave me ſuch a 
facility to reſolve all the queſtions 
whereto theſe two ſciences extend ; 
That in two or three months ſpace 
which I employed in the examina- 
nation of them, having begun by the 
moſt ſimple and moſt generall, and e- 
very Truth which I found being a rule 
which afterwards. ſerved me to diſco. 
ver others; Idid not only compaſſe 
divers truths which I had formerly 
Judged moſt difficult, Bur me thought 
alſo that towazds the end I could de. 
D termin 
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ermin even in thoie which I was igno- 
rant of, by what means and how farr 
It waspoſiible to reſolve them. Where. 
In pethaps I ſhall not appear to be ve- 
ry vain if you conſider, T hat there be- 
ing but one truth of every thing, who 
ever finds it, knows as much of it as 
one can know; And that for example a 
child inſtructed in Arithmatick havi 


male anaddition 1 ccording tc hisrules, 


may beſureto havefound,touching the 
ſam he examined, all what the wit of 
man could finde out. In a word the 
method which teacheth to folow a 
right order, and exactly to enumerate - 
all the circumſtances of what we ſeek, 
contains , whatſoever aſcertains the 
rules of Arithmatick. 

But that which pleasg'd me' moſt 
in this Method was the aſlurance 
I had ,. wholly to uſe my reaſon, 
if not perfealy, atleaſt as much as 
it was in my power; Beſides this, I per- 
ceivedin the prattice of it, my minde 
by little and little accuſtom'd it ſelf to 
conceive its obje&ts more clearly and 
diſtiatlyz and having not ſubjedted it 
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to any particular matter, Ipromiſed my 
ſelfto apply it alloas profitable to the 
difficulries,of ather ſciences as I had to 
Algebra : Not that I therefore durſt at 

' undertake to examine all which 
might preſentthemlelves,farthat were 
contrary to the orderit preſcribes, 
But having obſerv'd that all their 

rinciples were to be borrowed from 

kuloſophy, ia which I ba yet found 
none 'that were certain, 1 thougft it 
were needfull for me ir the firſt place 
to endevor to eſtabliſh! ſome,and that 
this —_— the moſt important thing in 
the world, wherein precipitation and 
preventionwere the moſt to be feared, 
I ſhould not undertake to performe it, 
till I had attain'd to a riper Age then 
X XI. which-was then mine.Before I 
had formerly employed a lopg time in 
preparing my ſelf thereunto, aſwel in 
rooting out of my minde all the ill opi- 
nionsT bad before that time received, 
as4n getting a ſtock of experience to 
ſerve afterwards for the ſubjet ofm 
rea{onings, and in exerciling my ſelf 
2 alwayes 
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always in theMethod I had preſcribed. 
That I might-the more and more 
confine my telf therein. . 


SEEETSGSIIEES 


PART. III. 


Bit it is notenough to pull down 
the houſe where we dwell, before 
we begin to re-cdify it, and to make 
proviſion of materials and architeQs, 
or performe that office our ſelves; nor 


yet to have ey laid the defipn of 
ave provided our 
| - ſelves of ſome other place of abode 


1t;but we muſt alſo 


during the time of the rebuilding : 
So that I might not remain wreſolute 
io my ations, while reaſon would ob- 
ligeme to be ſoin my judgments, and 


- that I might continue to live themoſt 


happily I could, I form'd for my own 
uſe in the interim a Moral, which con- 
ſiſted but of three or four Maximes, 
which I ſhall communicate unto you. 


The 


I). 


The firſt was to obey the lawes and 
cuſtomes of my Country, conſtantly 
adhzring to that REST wherein by 
the grace of God I had from mine in- 
fancy bin bred. And in all other things 
behaving my felf according to the moſt 
moderate opinions and thoſe 'which 
were fartheſt from exceſle, -which 
were commonly recetved in practice 
by-the moſt judicious Men, amongſt 
whom I wasto live: For beginning 
from that very time, to reckon mine 
own for nothing, becauſe I could bring 
them all to the teſt, I was confident 1 
could not do better then follow thoſe 
of the deepeſt ſenſe ; and although 
perhaps there are as underſtanding 
men amongſt the Perſians or Chineſes 
as amongſt us, yet I thought it was 
more fit to retulare my ſelf by thoſe 
with whom I was'to live, and thatTI 
might truly know what their opinions 
were, I was rather to obſerve what 
they practic'd, then what they taught. 
Not only by reaſon of the corruption 
of our manners, there are but _ 
who 


___- | F99 
who will ſay,all they beleeve, but alſo 
becauſe divers are themſelves igno- 
rant of it; forthe aft of the thought 


by which we beleeve a thing, being - 


different from that whereby we know 
that we. believe it, the one often is 


without the other. And amongſt di- 


vers opinions equally receiv'd;I made 
choiſe of the moſt moderate only, as 
well becauſe they are always the moſt 
fit for pra&rice, and probably the beſt, 
all exceſs being commonly-illz,/ . As al- 
fo that I might leſs err from the' xight 
way, if I ſhould perhaps miſs it , then 
if having choſen one of. the extremes, 
it might prove to be the other, which 
I ſhould have followed. And particu- 
Jarly I plac'd amongſt extremities, all 
thoſe promiſes by which we ſomwhat 
reſtaain our hberty, Not that I diſ- 
approved the laws, which to cure 
the inconſtancy of weak minds,permit 
us when we have any good deſign, or 
elſe for the preſervation of Com- 
merce,onc that is but indifferent, to 
make vows or contrads, which oblige 

us 
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us to perſevere in them: But becauſe 
I aw nothing in the world remain al- 
ways in the ſame ſtate; and for mine 
own particular, promiſed my {ſelf to 
perfect more and more my judgment, 
and not to impair it, I ſhould have 
thought my Oy of a great fault 
againſt right underſtanding,ift becauſe 
I then approved any thing, I were alſo 
afterwards oblig'd to take it for good, 
when perhaps tt ceaſed tobe fo, or 
that I had ceaſed toeſteem it fo. 

My ſecond Maxime was, To be the 
moſt conſtant and reſolute in-my_att- 
ons that I could ; and to follow with 
no leſs perſeyerance the moſtdoubt- 
full opinions, when I had once deter- 
mined them, then if they had been the 
moſt certain. Imitating herein Travel- 
lers, who having loſt their way ; in a 
Forreſt,ought not to wander, turnin 
now this way, and then that, and Wa 
to abide in one place ; bur ſtil advance 
ſtraight forwards, towards one way, 
and not to change on ſlight occaſions, 
although perhaps at firſt Chance only 
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mov'd them to determine that choice: 
For by that means, if they do not go 
directly whither they defire, they 
will at leaſt arrive ſomewhere where 
they will probably be better then in 
the midſt of a Forreſt. So the aftion 
of this life admitting often of nods. 
lay, its a moſt certain Truth, That 
when it is not in our power to diſcern 
| thetrueſt opinions, we are to follow | 
the. moſt probable : Yea, although 
we finde no more probability in the 
one then in the other, we yet ought 
to determine ſome way, ONE 
them afterwards no more as doubtfu 
m what they relate to praQtice ; but as 
moſt true and certain; foraſmuch as 
the reaſon was ſo, which made us de- 
termine it. And this was ſufficient 
for that time to free me from all the 
remorſe and repentance which uſeth 
to perplex the conſciences of thoſe 
weak and ſtaggering minds, which in- 
conſtantly ſuffer themſelves to paſſe 
tothe prattice of thoſe things as good, 


which they afterwards judge _—_ 
Y 
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My third Maxime was, To endeyour 
always rather to conquer my ſelfthen 
Fortune; and to change my deſires; 
rather then the order of the world : 
and generally to accuſtome my ſelf to 
beleeve, That there is nothing wholl 
in our power but our thoughts ; G 
that after we have done our beſt, tov= 
ching things which are without us, all 


whats wanting of ſucceſs in reſpe&t of 


us is abſolutely impoſſible. And this a- 
loneſeem'd ſufficient to hinder mefrom 
deſiring avy thing which I could not 
acquire, and ſo to render me content. 
For our will naturally moving us to 
deſire nothing, but thoſe things which 


our underſtanding preſents in ſome 


manner as poſhible , certain it is,that 
if we conſider all the good which is 
without us, as equally diſtant from 
our power, we ſhould have no more 
regret for the want of thoſe' which 
ſeem due to our births, when without 
any fault of ours we ſhall be deprived 
of them, then we have in wantin 


the polleſſions of the Kingdoms o 


Ching 
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China or Mexico. And making (as we 
ſay) vertue of neceſſity, we ſhould no 
more defire to be in health bejng fick, 
or free being in priſon, then we now 
do, to have bodies of as incorruptible 


a matter as diamonds, or wings to fly 


like birds. ButI confeſs, that a long 
exerciſe, and an often reiterated me- 
ditation,is neceffary to accuſtom us to 
look on all things with that byaſs: And 
I beleeve, in this principally conſiſts, 
the ſecret of thofe Philoſophers who 
formerly conld ſnatch themſelves 
from the Empire of Fortune, and in 
ſpight of pains and poverty, diſpute 


_ felicity with their Gods. for imploy- 


ing themſelves inceſſantly in conſi- 


_ dering the bounds which Nature had 


preferibed them, they ſo perfeAly 
perſwaded themſelves, That nothing 
was in their power but their thonghts, 
that, that onely wis-enough to hinder 
them from having any aff-ion' for 
other things. And they difpoſed ſo 


abſolutely'of them, that therein they 


had fome reaſon toeſteem themſelves 
more 
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more rich and powerfull, more free 
and happy then any other men ; who 


wanting this Ph:loſophy, though they 
were never {o much favoured by Na- 


ture and Fortune,could never difpofe 


of all things ſo well as they deſired. 


Laſtly, To conclude theſe Morals, 

I thougltt fit to make a review of 
mens lſeverall imployments in this 
life,. that I might endeavour to make 
choice of the beſt, and without pre- 
Jjudice to other mens, I thought I 
could not do better then to continue 
in the fame wherein I was, that'ts, to 
imploy all my life in cultivating my 
Reaſon, and advancing my ſelf, as far 
as I could m the knowledge of Fruth, 
following the Method I had preſcri- 
bed my ſelf. I was ſenſible of ſuch ex- 
treme contentment ſince I began to 
uſe this Method, that I thotpht none 
could in this life be capable of any 
more {ſweet and innocent : and daily 
diſcovering by means thereof, ſome 
Tvuths which ſeemed to me of im- 
portance,and commonly fuch as other 
men 
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men were ignorant of, the ſatisfaction 
I thereby received did ſo poſleſſe my 
minde, as if all things elſe concern'd 
me not. Beſides, that the three pre- 
ceding Maximes were grounded only 
on the deſigne I had, to continue the 
inſtruction of my ſelf. For God ha- 
vin =_ to every one of us a light 
to diſcern truth from falſhood,I could 
not beleeve I ought to content my 
ſelf one moment with the opinions of 
others, unleſſe I had propoſed to my 
ſelf indue time to imploy my judg- 
ment in the examination of them. 
Neither could I have exempted my 
ſelf from ſcruple 1n following them, 
had I not hoped to loſe no occaſion 
of finding out better, if there were 
any. 

But to conclude, I could not have 
bounded my defires, nor have been 
content, had I not followed a way, 
whereby thinking my ſelf aſſured to 
acquire all the knowledge I could be 
capable of: I thought I might by the 
ſame means attain to all that was wy 

y 
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ly good, which ſhould ever be within 
my power; foraſmuch as our Will in- 
clining it{ſelf to follow, or fly nothing 
but what our Underſtanding one 
ſeth good or ill, to judge well is fuf- 
ficient todo well, and-to judge the 
beſt wecan, todo alſo what's beſt; to 
wit, to acquire all vertues, and with 
them all acquirable goods : and who- 
ſoever iz ſure of that, he can never 
fail of being content. 

After I had thus confirmed my ſelf 
with theſe Maximes, and laid them 
up with' the Articles of Faith, which 
always had the firſt plate in my Be- 


ef, I judg'd that I might freely un- 


dertake to expell all the reſt of my 
opinions. And foraſmuch as.I did 
hope to bring. it the better to paſſe by 
converſing with men,then by ſtaying 
any longer in my ſtove, where I ha 
had all theſe thoughts : before the 
Winter was fully ended, I returned 
to my travels; andin all the nine fot 
lowing yeers I did nothing but rowl 
here and there about the a} > 
Ea- 
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deavouring rather to be a ſpeQator, 
then an actor in all thoſe Comedies 
which were ated therein : and re- 
fecting -particularly on every ſubject 
which might render it ſuſpeCted,or af- 
ford any occaſion of miſtake. In the 
mean time I rooted out of my minde 
all thoſe errours which formerly had 
crept in. Not that Itherein mitated 
the Scepticks, who doubt onely to the 
end they may doubt, and affe&t to be 
always unreſolved : For on the con- 
trary, all my defigne tended onely to 
fix my ſelf, and to avoid quick-mires 
and ſands, that I might finde rock and 
clay : which (me thought) ſucceeded 
well enough; foraſmuch as, ſeeking 
to diſcover the falſhood or uncertain- 
ty of thoſe propofitions Texamined, 
{not by weak conjectures, but by clear 
and certain ratiocinations) I met with 
none ſodoubtfull, but I thence drew 
ſome concluſion certain enough, were 
it but onely this, That it contained 
nothing that was certain. And as in 
pulling down an old houſe, co « 
| y 
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ly thoſe materials are reſerved which 
may ſerve to build a new one;ſo inde. 
ftroyiog all thoſe my opinions which 
I judg'd i] grounded, I made divers 
obſervations, and got ſ{everall experi- 
ences which ſerved me lince to eſta- 
bliſh more certain ones. And beſides I 
continued to exerciſe my ſelf in the 
Method I had preſcibed. 

For I was not only carefull to dire& 
all my thoughts in generall according 
to its rules, but I from time to time re» 
{erv'd ſome houres, which I particular. 
ly employd to praftice it in difficulties 
Delongng to the Mathe maticks, looſes 
ning from all the principles of other 
Sciences, which I found not. ſtable e-» 
nough, as you may ſee I have done in 
divers explain'd in my other following 
diſcourſes. And thus not living in 
appearance otherwiſe then thoſe who 
having no other buſineſs then tolead 
a ſweet and innocent life, ſtudy to ſe». 
parate pleaſures from vices, and uſe 
honeſt recreations to enjoy their caſe 
without weatinefle ;, I did not forbear 


ro 
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to purſue my deſign, and adyance in 
the knowledg of truth, perhaps more 
then if I had done nothing but rea 

books. or frequent learned men, 

Yet theſe nine years were vaniſhed, 
before T had engaged my ſelf in thoſe 
difficulties which uſe to be diſputed 
amongſt the learned; or begun to 
ſeek the grounds of any more certain 
Philoſophy then the Vulgar : And the 
example of divers excellent Men, who 
formerly having had the ſame deſigne, 
ſeem'd_ not to me to have ſucceeded 
therein, made me imagine ſo much 
difficulty, that I had not perhaps dar'd 
ſoquickly to have undertaken it, had 
I not at fy oy. oye mony had 
given it out that I had already accom- 
SiheFR know not whereupon they 
grounded this opinion, and if I have 
contributed any thing thereto by my 
diſcourſe, it muſt have been by con- 
felling more ingeniouſly what I was 1- 
gnorant of, then thoſe are wont to do 
who have alittle ſtudyed, and perhaps 


alſo by comunicating thoſe reaſons 5 . 
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had to doubt of many things which 0: 
thers eſteem'd moſt eminent,” rather 
thenthat I bragg'd ofany leartring. But 
having ey enough, not to deſire 
ro be taken for. what I was not, I 
thought that I ought to endeavour by 
all. means to render. wy ſelf: worthy 
ofthe reputation which was given:me. 
And 'tis now eight years ſince this de- 
fire made me reſolve; toeſtrange:my 
{elf from all places where I mighthave 
any. acquaintance ,, and ſo retire:my 
{elf 'hither -in a Country where: the 
long 'continuance -of the warre hath 

eſtabliſhed ſuch.-orders , that the Ar» 5* 
mies, which are intertain'd&-there-; 
ſeem. to ſerve onely-to-make the inha+ 
bitants enjoy the,fruits of peacewith 
| ſo much the more ſecuritys and/where 
amongſt: the croud, of a great people 
more active and-{blicitoys for: their 
own affaires, then! curious; bf -other 
mens, .not wanting:any of thoſe ne- 
ceflaries, which art -ih the moſt fre- 
quented'/Towns, !I-.could liveiabſoli- 
tary{ang retired as: the moſt; remats 
deſerts. E PART. 


AY 
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PAT. IL. 


an not whathen I ought to en« 


tertain you with the firſt Meditati- 


ons which L hadthere, for they are fo 


Metaphyſical and fo little common 
ehatiperhaph they 
Fon men : . And. yet that you' may 
hether the foundations I have 
re firm a—_ h.1 find my felfin a 


manner dto houſe them;Ihad | | 


long :fnce obſerved that as for man- 
ners, itwas ſomtimes neceſſary to fol- 
low:thoſe opinions which we know to 
uncertain, as'much as' it they 
were indubitable , 'as is' beforeſaid : 
Butbecauſe thar then 1 deſired onely 
toincerid the ſearch of truth, thought 
T onght to doe the: contrary, ard re- 
ze as abſolutely falſe all / I 
could imagine: the” leaſt doubt; t6the 
end might ſee if akterwards any thing 
might 


will not be "liſhed 


F 
might rethain in my I" fot at al 
ſabje& to doubt. Thus becauſe our 
ſenfes ſothetimes deceive us, I would 
ſuppoſe that there was nothing which 
was fiichas they repreſented It to us. 


And becauſe there are men who miſe. © 


take thetnſclves in reaſoting;! even in 
o moſt fimple matters o ' Geonies 

try, and make therein Paralogifmes, 
Judgitig that I was as ſubjett to 
Fail 45 any other Min, ' F rejected; as 
falfe all thoſe reaſons , which I had 
before taken for Demonſtratiags. 
And conſidering, that | the' fame 
thoughts which we have wakiog, may 
alſo happen to us ſkeeping,whert a3 OT 
afiy-one of them is true. I refolv'd to 
faigh, that all thoſe things which ever 


evtred into ny Minde, were tio-more 


true; then the Maſi ons of my dtetns. 


But preſently after 1 obſerv/d, that 


While] would thinkthar al>as falſe, 
it tht rieveflarily 1 follow, that-I who 
thought it, muſt beſ6methihg, - And 
perceiving that this Truth, 1 thinÞ, 


therefote, I ar, 'Was' 6 fivew and” cer- 


bk, 2 tain, 


| 
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tain, that all the moſt extravagant 
& qa of the Scepticks was not 
ab 


e to ſhake it, Ijudg'd that I might 


receive it without ſcruple for the. 
firſt principle of the Philoſophy.I 


ge 

| xamining carefully afterwards 
what I was; and ſeeing that I could 
ſuppoſe that T had no body, and that 
there was no World, nor any ' place 


where I was : but for all this, I could 


not feign that I was xo; zand that even 
cantrary thereto, thinking to doubt 
the truth of other things, it moſt e- 
vidently and certainly followed, That 
1wa: whereas,if I had ceal'd to think, 
although all the reſt of what-ever [ 
had imagined were true, I had no rea- 
{onto beleeve that 1 had been, Iknew 


then that I was a ſubſtance, whoſe 
:whole eſſence or nature is, but to ; 
think, and who to be, hath need 'of no 

place, nor depends on any materiall 


thing. .- So that this Me, to wit, my 


Soul, by :which I am-what IT am, is 


wholly diftindt from the Body, and 


: 
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more eaſie to < ZR then 7t;' and 
although that were not, it would not 
therefore ceaſe to be what it 15. 

After this I conſidered in generall 
what is requiſite 1n a Propoſition to 
make it true and certain : for ſ{ince I 


! had found out one which T1 knew to 


be ſo, I thought I ought alſo to con- 
fider wherein that certainty conſiſt- 
, ed : and having obſerved, That there 
is nothing at all in this, 7 think, there- 
$ fore I am, which aſlures me that I 
| ſpeak the truth, except this, that I (W 
E moſt cleerly, That to think, one muſt 
# haveabeing ; I judg'd that I might 
- take for a generall rule, That thoſe 
things which we conc-ive cleerly and 
- diſtind&ly, are all true; and that the 
_ onely difficulty is puntually to ob- 
ſerve what thole are which we di: 
ſin&ly conceive. 2 1 
In purſuance whereof, refle&in 


F on what I doubted, and that conſe- 


I clearly perceived, that it was a grea- 
© ter perteCtion to know,then to doubt 


Feeadype being was not perfet; for 
E 3 I 


whence I had learnt to think on ſome- 


thing which was more perfe& then 
I; and I knew evidently that it muſt .J. 


be of ſome nature which was indeed 
more perfect. As for what concerns 
the thoughts I had of divers other 
things without my ſelf, as of heaven, 
earth,light, heat.and a thouſand more, 
I was not fo much troubled to know 
whence they came, for that I obſer- 
ved nothing in them which ſeemed to 
&nder them ſuperiour to me; I might 


beleeve, that if they were true, they 3 


were dependancies from my nature, 
as far forth as it had any perfeGion ; 


and if they were not, I made no ag- | 
compt of them; that 1s to ſay, That 
 they/werein me, becauſe I had ſome-'| 


' thing deficient. But it could not be 
the ſame with the 1dea of a being more 


perfect thee mine : For to eſteem of \ 


it as of nothing, was aching manifeſt- | 
1y impaflible. And becgule there. is | 


- . \ 


no leſle - xepugnancy that the more 


perfe&t thould ſucgecd from and Ge: 


pen 


T adviſed in- my {elf to ſeek from 


" 


| 


end upon the \."_ then' {or- 
[oahiog to proceed from nothhi 

. I could no more hold it from my felt : 
So as it followed, that it muſt have.bin 
put into me by a Nature which; was 
truly more perfe&t then 7, angeven 
which had in it all the perfeQions 
whereof I could have an 1dea;. town, 
(to explain my ſelf in one word) God. 
Whereto I added, that ſince 1, knew 
ſome perfeftions which I had not, - I 
was not the.onely B«ng which had an 
exiſtence, (I ſhall, under fayour, ye 
here freely the terms of the Schogls) 
but that of neceflity there- muſt: be 
ſome other more perfe& whereon I 
depended, and from whom I had.got- 
ten all what I had : For had-I been 
alone, and depending upon no other 
thing, ſo that I had had of my ſelf all 
that little which I participated of a 
perfect yan, TIT might have had by 
the ſame reaſon from my ſelf, all the 
remainder which 1 knew I wanted, 
and ſo have been my ſelf infinite, e- 
ternall, immutable, all-knowing, al- 
=  """Yy mighty 
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mighty ; and aſi, have had all thoſe 

erfections which I have obſerved to 
be in God. For according to the way 
of reaſoning I have now followed, to 
knowthe nature of God. as far as mine 
own was capable oft, I was onely to 
confider of thoſe things of-which 1 
found an 7deain me, whether the poſleſ- 
ſing of them were a perfeCtion or no; 
and I was fure,that any of thoſe which 
had any imperfections were not in 
him, but that all others were. 1 ſaw 
thyt: doubtfulneſs, inconſtancy, for- 
row and the like, could not be in him, 
ſeeing I could my ſelf have with'd to 
have been exempted from them. Be- 
fides this, I had the 1deas of divers ſen- 
ſible and corporeall things ; for al- 
though I ſuppoſed that 1 doted,, and 
that all that I ſaw or imagined was 
falſez yet could I not deny but that 
theſe 1dea were truly in my thoughts. 
But becauſe I had moſt eyident! 
known in my ſelf, That the under- 
ſtanding Nature is diſtin& from the 
corporeall, confidering that all com- 
ds Lo was polition 


—. .  _ 
poſition witneſleth a dependency,and 
that dependency is manifeſtly a de- 
fect, I thence judged that it could 
not be a perfection in God to be com- 
poſed of thoſe two Natures ; and that 
by conſequence he was not ſo com 
poſed. 'But that if there were any 
Bodies in the world,or els any intelli- 
gences, or other Natures which were 
not wholly perfe&t, their being muſt 
depend from his power in ſach a man- 
ner, that they could not ſubſiſt one 
moment without him. : 
Thence I weat in ſearch of other 
Truths ; and having propoſed Gee- 
metry for my obje&,which I conceived 
as a continued Body, or a ſpace inde- 
finitely ſpred in length, bredth, height 
or depth, diviſible into divers parts, 
which might take ſeverall figures and 
bigneſſes, and be moved and tranſ- 
poled every way. For the Geome- 
triciaris ſuppoſe all this in their ob- 
ject. I paſt through ſome of their 
moſt ſimple demonſtrations 3 and ha- 
Ying obſerved that this great certain- 


tie, 
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tie, which all the world grants them,is 
founded only on this, that men evi- 
dently conceived them, following the 
rule I already mentioned. I obſer- 
ved alſo that there was nothing at all 
*n them which aſcertain'd me of the 


exiſtence of their obje&. As for ex-. 


ample, I well perceive, that ſuppoſing 
a Triangle, three angles neceſlarily 
muſt be equall to two right ones: but 
yet nevertheleſs I ſaw nothing which 
aſſured me that there-was a T riangle 
inthe world. Whereas returning to 
examine the Ides which I had of a per- 
fe&t Being, 71found its exiſtence com- 
priſed 1n 1t, in the ſame manner as it 
was compriſed in that of a Triangle, 
where the three angles are equall to 
two right ones; or in that of a ſphere, 
where all the parts are equally di- 
ſtant from the center. Oreven yet 
more evidently, and that by conſe- 
quence, it is at leaſt as certain that 
God, who 1s that perfec Bcing, is, or 
exiſts, as any demonſtration 1n Geo- 
metry can be. : 
But 


de 
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| But that which makes. many per- 
 ſwade themſelves that there is diffi- 
culty in knowing it, as alſo to. know, 
what their Soul is, 'tis that they Kart | 
raiſe their thoughts beyond ſenfible- 
things, and that they are ſo accuftorp- 
ed to conſider nothing but by imagt- 
nation, which 1s a particular manner 
of thigking on material] things, that 
whatſoever is not imaginable feems 
to them not intelligible. Which 1s 
manifeſt enough from this, that even 
the Philoſophers hold for a Maxime 
in the Schools, That there is nothing | 
in the underſtanding which was not 
firſt in the ſenſe; where notwithſtan- 

1 dingitscertain, that the 1Jeas of Gad 
and of the Soul never were. And(me 

| thinks) thoſe who uſe their imagina- 

| 'tion to coinprehend them, are juſt as 
thoſe, who to hear ſounds, or fmell 
odours, would make ufe of their eys; 
ſave that there is yet this difference, 
That the ſenſe of ſeeing aſſures us no 
kſle of the truth of its'objeQts, then 
thaſe of ſmellipg or Fearing do. : 
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whereas neither our imagination, nor 


_ ourſenſes, can ever aſſure us of any 


thing, if our underſtanding intervenes 
not. 

.To be ſhort, if there remain any 
who are not enough perſwaded of the 
exiſtence of God, and of their foul, 
from the reaſons I have produc'd, I 
would have them know, that all other 
things, whereof perhaps they think 
themſelves more aſfured, as to have 
a body, and that there are Stars, and. 
an earth, and the like, are leſs certain. 
For although we had ſuch a morall 
aſſurance of theſe things, that without 
being extravagant we could not doubt 
of them. However, unleſs we be nn- 
reaſonable when a metaphyſicall cer- 
tainty is in queſtion, we cannot deny 
but we have cauſe enough not to be 
wholly confirm'd in them, when we 
conſider that in the ſame manner we 
may imagine being afleep, we have 
other bodies, and that we ſee ocher: 
Stars, and another earth, though 


there beno ſuch thing. For how doe 


Wwe 
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we know that thoſe thoughts which 
we havein our dreams,are rather falſe 
then the others, ſeeing often they are 
no leſs lively and ſignificant , and let 
the ableſt men ſtudy it as long as they 
pleaſe, I beleeve they can give no ſut- 
ficient reaſon to remove this doubt, 
| unleſs they preſuppoſe the exiſtence 
of God. For firſt of all, that which 
I even now took for a rule,to wit,that 
thoſe things which were moſt 'clearly 
and diſtinctly conceived, are all true, 
15 certain, only by reaſon, that God is. * 
or exiſts, and that he is a perfect be- 
ing, and that all which we have comes 
from him. Whence it follows, that 
our Idea's or notions, being -reall 
things, and which come from God in 
all wherein they are clear and diſtin&, 
cannot therein be but true. So that if 
we have veryoften any which contain 
falſhood, they cannot be but of ſuch 
things which are ſomewhat confus'd 
and obſcure, becauſe that therein th 

fignifie nothing to us,that's to ſay,that 
they are thus con fus'd in-us only, be- 


caule 
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cauſe wearenot wholly perfet, And 
it's evident that there is no leſs contra- 
riety that falſhood and imperfeQion 
ſhould proceed from God, as fuch, 
then there 1s1n this, that truth and 
falſhood proceed from nothing. But 
if we knownot that whatſoever was 
truc and reall in us comes from a per-' 
feQ and infmite being, how clear and 
diſtin ſoever our Idea's' were, we 


| ſhould have no reafon to affure us, 


that they had the perfetion tobe 
Now after that the knowledge of 
God, and of the Soul hath rendred4 
us thug certain of this rule, it's caffe to 
know 3 that'the extravaganceys which 
we imagir in our fleep,” ougtit no | 
way to make us doubt of the truth of 

thoſe thoughts which we have being 
awake : ' For tf it ſhould happen , that 
even fleeping we ſhould have a v 

diffm@ Idea 5 asfor example, A Geo- 
mettitian” ſiould invent ſome new 
demionſtration, his ſleeping would 
not hinder it tobe true. pi for. the 
LE moſt 
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moſt ordinary error of our dreames, 
which conſiſts in that they repreſent 
unto us ſeverall objects in the ſame 
manner as our exterior ſenſes doe, it 

matters not though it give us occaſion 
 tomiſtruſt the truth of thoſe Ideas,be- 
caule that they may alſo often enough 
cozen us when we doe not fleep; As 
when to thoſe who have the Jaundies, 


all they ſce ſeems yellow. ; or, as the-/ 


Stars or:other bodies at a di 
appear much lefs then they are. For 
in fine, whether we ſleep or wake, we 
ought never to ſuffer our ſelyes to be 
perfwaded but by the evidence of 
our Reaſon; I ſay, (which is obſer- 
vable) Of our Reaſon, and not of our 
imagination, or of our ſenſes. Agat- 
though we ſee the Sun moſt clearly, 
we are not therefore to judge him to 
be of the bigneſs we ſee him of; and 
we may well diſtindtly imagine the 
head ofa Lion, ſet on the body of a 
Goat, but therefore we ought not to 
conclude that there is a Chimera in the 
world. For reaſon doth not dictate 

to 


ſtance, ,, 
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to us, that what we ſee or imagine ſo, 
is true : - But it dictates, that all our 
Idea's or notions ought to have ſome 
grounds of truth; For it were not 

(ible, that God who is all perfed, 
and all truth, ſhould have put them 
- in us without that : And becauſe that 
our reaſonings are never ſoevident, 
nor ſo entire while we ſleep;- as when 
-we wake, although ſometimes our 
imaginations be. then as much or 
more lively and expreſs. It alſo 
dictates to us, that our thoughts, ſee- 


ing they cannot be all true by reaſon } 


that weare not wholly perfe& ; what 
they have of truth, ought infallibly 
to occurin thoſe which we have being 
awake, rather then in our dreams. 


PART. 
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Parr. V. 


Should be glad to vurſuc f ax Di: 
| Panzery and ſhew you the whole 
Series of the following Truths, which 
I have'drawn from' the former': But 
becauſe for this purpoſe, 1t were now 
neceſlary for me to treat of ſeverall 
queſtions, which are controverted by 
the learned, 'with whom I have no 
deſireto imbroil my ſelf, T beleeve 
it better for me to abſtain from it;and 
ſoin-generall onely to diſcover what 
they are, that I may leave the wiſeſ(t 
to judge whether it were profitable 
. to inform the publick more particu- 
larly of them. I alwayes remained 
conſtant to my reſolution, to ſupp»ſe 
no other Principle but that which I 
now made ule of, tor the demonſtra- 
tion of the Exiſtence ” God, and N 

rns 
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the Soul ; .and to receive nothing for 
true, which did not ſeem to me more 
clear and more certain they the de- 
monſtrations of Geometry had for- 
merly done. And yet I dare ſay,that 
I have not onely found out the means 
to ſatisfie my ſelf, in a ſhort time,con- 
cerning all the principal! difficulties 
which are uſually treated in Philoſd- 
phy, Bur that alſo 7 have obſerved 
certain Laws which God hath fo e- 
fabliſhed in Nature, and of which he 
bath imprinted ſuch notions in our 
Souls, that when we ſhall have made 
ſufficient refleions upon them, we 
cannot doubt but that they are ex- 
atly obſerved in whatſpeyer eigher 
is, Or is done in the World. Then 
conſidering. the connexian of theſe 
Laws, me thinks, I bave diſcovered 
divers Truths, more uſefull and im- 
Ports then whatever I learn'd be- 
ore, or ever hopdto learn, 

But becauſe 1 have endeayoured 
to, lay open the principall of 'them in 
a Treatiſe, which ſome conkiderations 
hinder 


- 
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hinder me from publiſhing ; 7 can no 
way better make them known, then 
by relating ſummarily what it con- 
tains. 
I had a defigne to comprehend 
all what I thought 7 knew, before 1 
would write it, touching the nature 
of material things. But even as Pain- 
ters, not being able equally well to 
reprefent upon a flat all the ſeveral 
facies of a ſolid body, chufe the prin- 
cipall of them, which they place ro- 
wards the light; and ſhadowing the 
others, make them appear no more 
then they do to our fight : $0, fear- 
ing leſt 7 ſhould not bring into this 
Diſcourſe all which was in my 
thoughts, 7 onely undertook to fet 
forth at large my conceptions touch- 
ing the light ; and upon that occaſion 
to add ſomewhat of the Sun, and of 
the fix'd Stars, by reaſon that 1t-pro- 
ceeds almoſt all from thence; of the 
Heavens, becauſe they tranſmit it ; of 
the Planets, of the Comets,and of the 
Farth,becauſe they _ it to reflect F 
2 and 
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and inparticular, of all Bodies which 
are on the carth, whether for thatthey 
are cither coloured, or tranſparent, 
or luminous; and laſt of all, of Man, 
becauſe he is the SpeCtator thereof. 
As alſo , in ſome mnner to. ſhadow 
out all theſe things, and that 7 might 
the more freely ſpeak what 7 judg'd, 
without being obliged to follow, or 
to refute the opinions which are re- 
ceived among(t the Learned, 7 reſol- 
ved to leave all this world here to 
their diſputes, and to ſpeak onely of 
what would happen in anew one, if 
God now created ſome where in:thoſe 
imaginary ſpaces matter enough to 
compole it, and that he diverſly and 
without order agitated the. ſeverall 
parts of this matter, {9 asto compoſe 
a Chaos of it as confuſed as the Poets 
cou'd feign-one : and that afterwards 
he did nothing but lend his ordibary 
concurrence to Nature, and leave her 
to work according to the : Laws he 
hath eſtabliſhed. | 4 

Thus firſt of all 7 deſcribed this Mat- 

ter, 
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ter, and endevoured to repreſent it 
ſuch, that me thinks there is nothing 
in theworld more clear, or more 1n- 
telligible, except what was before- 
ſaid of God, and of the Soul. For 
even 7 exprelly ſuppoſed that there 
was in it none of thoſe forms and 
qualities which are diſputed in the 
Schools; nor generally any thing but 
that the knowledge thereof was ſo 
naturall'to our underſtandings, that 
we could not even feigne to be i 1900- 
rant of it. Beſides, I made known what 
the Laws of Nature were;zand without 
grounding my reaſons on any other 
principles, but on the infinite perfe- 
tions of God, 'I did endeavour to de-- 
monſtrate all thoſe which might-be 
queſtioned, and to make them appear 
ro. be ſuch, that although God had' 
created divers worlds, there could 
have been none whre they were not 
obſerved. Afterwards 1 ſhewed how' 
the greater part of the Matter of this 
Chaos ought, according to thoſe Laws, 
todiſpolſe and order it felf in acer- 
F3 tain 
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tain manner, which would make it 
like our Heavens : And how ſome of 
theſe parts were to compole an Earth, 
and ſome Planets and Commets, ſome 
others a Sun and fix'd Starrs. And 
here enlarging my ſelf on the ſubjeq 
of Light, 7 at length explain'd whar 
that light was, which was to be in the 
Sun and Stars; and thence how it tra- 
verſdin an inſtant the immenſe ſpa- 
ces of the Heavens, and how it re- 


flected it ſelf from Planets and Com- i 


mets towards the Earth. 7 added al- 
ſo- divers things touching the ſub. 
france, ſituation, the motions, and all 
the ſeveral qualitics of theſe heavens 
and theſe ſtars: So that 7 thought ! 
had ſaid enough to 'make known , 
@ | bat there 15 nothing remarkable in 
thoſe of this world, which ought not, 
orat leaſt could not appear altogether 
like to theſe of that world which 7 
deſcribed. | 

Thence Tecame toſpeak particularly 
of the Earth ; how, although I had 
exprelly ſuppoſed, that np --) 

: Cc 


000 
c&d tib weig ht (i) Matter where- 2. 
of it was 65 ; yoaerk yer all its patts 
exatly tended towards its center 2 
How at there Sony water and air 
upon its ſupetficies, the diſpoſition of 
the Heavens, ard 'of the dats and 
chiefly of the Mood, ought ro cauſe 
4 floud and an ebb, "which in all Git= 
cutnftances was like tothat which we 
obſerve in otir Seas; Ant belides, a 
6ertain cbutſe aſwel of the water, ay 
of the air, from Eaſt to Weſt, as is al- 
ſo obſerved between the Tropicks : ? 
How the Mountains, the Seds, the 
Springs and Rivers might naturally 
be form'd therein, and Metals run in | 
the mines, and Plants row in the 
Fields, and generally all bodies be 
- therein engendered Which are call'd 
” mixtor compoſed. 
i Atdamongſtother things, becauſe 
that next the Stars, I know nothing 
itt the world but Fire, which produ- 
ceth light, I ſtudied tormake a clear- 
Iy un erſtood which belongs to'its 
x Are how it's made, how it's fed, 
F, 4 bow 
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how : ſometimes 1t hath heat onely 
without light, and ſometimes onely 
light without heat ; how it can intro- 
duce ſeveral colours into ſeveral þo- 
dies, and Civers other qualities; how 


it diflolves ſome, and hardens others. 


how it can conſume almoſt all, or con- 
vert them into aſhes and ſmoak : and 
laſt of all, how of thoſe aſhes, by the 
only violence of its action, it forms 
glals. For this tranſmutation of aſhes 
iptoglaſs, ſeeming to me to be asad- 
mirable ag any other operation in Na- 
ture, I particularly took pleaſureto 
deſcribe it. ed 
Yet would I not inferre from: all 
theſe things,that this World was grea- 


ted after the manner I had propoſed. . 


For, 4t..1s more propable that. God 
made it {uch as it was to be, from the 
beginning. But it's certain, , and 'tis 
an opini''n commonly received . a» 
mong(t the-Divines, T hat the action 
whereby he now preſerveth it; 1s the 
ſame ,with that by which he creat: d 
it. +S9that, 'although at the begni- 

 nwg 
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ning he had given it,no-other form 
but that of a Chaos . (provided, that: 
having eſtabliſhed, the Laws of Na- 
ture, be had afforded his concurrence 
to it, to work as it uſed. co do) we. 
may belceve (without doing wrong, 
tothe. miracle of the Creation) that. 
by that alone all things which are. 
purely material might 1n time, have. 
rendred. themſelves ſuch as' we now 
ſee rhem 5. and their nature is far ea-' 
fier to conceive, when: by, little and, 
little we ſee them brought forth {o,; 
then; when, we conlider them quite; 
* form'd allat qnce. 
*  _: From;the de{cripgigg of inanimate; 
Bodies and Plants, I paſs'd to that of. 
Animals, . and particularly to that of 
Men. . Put becaule, I had, not yet, 
knowledge enough to fpeak of them:  ** 
| in the. ſame, ſtile as of;the others; to, 
- wit, indemon(trating, effe&s by their. 
: cauſes, and: | $==/2fh wa what ſeeds, 
@« andin "what manner Nature. ought 1 to, 
produce..chem. 3 I contented my elf, 
to ſuppoſe, ,;'That God fornrd the DO, 
y 
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dy of a Man ae her like 0he of 
ours, aſwel in the exteriour figure of 
irs members, as in the interiour cons 
fortmity of its orgatis 3 without fra- F 
ming it of other matter thet vf that ÞF 
which I had deſcribed ; and without ÞF 


putring if it at the beginning ary 
reaſonable ſoul, or any other thing t6 
ſerve therein for a vegerativeor ſeti- 
firive ſoul; unleſs he ſtirr'd up itt his 
heart one of thoſe fires without light 
which 1 had already diſcovered 3 and 
thar 1 conceiv'd of nod other nature but 
that which heats hay when its hou- 
ſed before it be dry , or which caii- 
ſeth new Wines to boyl when it 
works upon the rape : For exami- 
_ ning the futifions which might be 
eonſequently in this body, I exadtly 
found all thoſe which thay be in tis 
withour ottc thinking of rheth ; ad 


eo which onr ſoul (thar is to ſay, that 
diftit& pzre from our bodies, whoſe 
ratnre 5 tath beet: find before) is 
oxiely to think) confequently doth - 
_ not conttibate, and which are _ the . 

me 
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ſame wherein we may ſay nureaſon- 
able creatures reſembleus. Yet could 
I not finde any, of thofe which de- 
pending from the thought, are the 
onely ones which belong unto us as 
Men ; whereas I found them all after- 
wards, having ſuppoſed that God 
created a reaſonable ſonl, and that he 
joyn'd it to this body, after a certain 
manner which I deſcrib'd. 

But that you might ſee how I treat- 
ed this matter, I ſhall here preſent 
you with the explication of the mo- 
tion of the heart, and of the arteries, 
which being the firſt and moſt gene- 
zal (which is obſerved in animals) we 
may thereby eaſily judge what we 


- ought to think of all the reſt. And 


that we may have the leſs difficulty to 
underſtand what I ſhall fay thereof, 
I wiſh thoſe whoare not verſed in A- 
natomy, would take the pains, before 
they read this, to cauſe the heart of 


p  ſomegreat animal which hath hangs, 


to be diſſected; for in all of them its 
#. very like that ofa Man : and that 


they 
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they may have ſhewn them the two 
celsor concavities which are there: 
Fir{t that on the right fide,” whereto 
two large conduits anſwer, to wit, 
the vena cava, which 1s the principal 
receptacle of bloud, and as the body 
of atree, whereof all the-other veins 
of the body are branches; and the ar- 
terious vein, which was ſo miſ: call'd, 
becauſe that. in effect /its an artery, 
which -taking. its eri2zne from the 
heart, drvides'it ſelf after being come 
forth, intodivers branches, which eve: 
ry way (pred them(elves through the 
lungs. Then the other which is on 
the left {iide, whereunto in''the ſame 
manneft two pipes anſwer, which are 
as, large, or larger then the former ; to 
wit, the veinous artery, . which was 
allo 11 named, foraſmuch as its nothing 
che but: a vein which comes from the 
lapgs, where its: divided: into ſeveral 
branches-jmterlatd with thoſe of the 
axtexious v6ingiand thoſe of that pipe 
which is called:the Whiſtle, by which 
the breath enters. - And the great ar- 


; ery 
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tery, which proceeding from "the 
heart, diſperſeth its branches thorow 


all the body. - I wou!dalfothat they 
would carefally obſerve the eleyen 
Iittle sKkins,' which, as ſo many little 
doors, open and ſhut the four open- 
ings which are in theſe two concavi- 
ties; to'wit, three at the-entry of the 
vena cava, where they are ſo diſpoſed, 
that they can no wayes ' hinder 'the 
bloud which it contains from running 
into'the right concavity of the heart; 
and yet altogether hinder it from 
coming out.. Three at the entry-of 
the arterious vein 5 which being dif- 
poled quite contrary, permit only the 
bloud whichis in that concavityto paſs 
tothe lungs; but not that which is in 
the lungsto return thither. And then' 
two others atthe entry of the veinous 
artery, which permits thebloud torun 
to the left concavity of the heart, but 
oppoſeth its return. And three at 
the entry of the great artery, "which 
permit 1t to go from the heart, but. 
hinder! its return thither, + Neither 
need 
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need we {eek any other reaſon for the 
number of theſe skins, fave oply that 
the opening of the veinous artery, be. 
ing oval-wiſe, by reaſon of its fitua- 
tion, may be fitly ſhut with two; 
whereas tho other, ing round, may 
the better be dlos'd with three. Be. 
fides, I would have them confider, 
that the greatartery and the arterious 
vein are of a compoſition much ſtron. 
ger then the veinous artery or the 


ves cave, And that thefe two later Þ 


grow larger before they enter into 
the heart, and make (as 1t were) two 
purſes, calFd the ears of the heart, 
which are compoled of a fleth like 
it 3 and that there is always more 
heat in. the heart then in any ather 
part of the . Andi fine, that if 
any drop of bloud enter into theſe 


concavities, this heat ts able ro make ©|* 


it preſently (well and dilace it ſelf, as 
nerally all liquors do, when drop 
y drop we let them fall into a very 


hot vellel. 
"For after this] necd ſay no more for 
| to 
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to wofald the motian of the heart, 
but that when theſe concavities are 
not full of bloud, neceſſarily there 
rung ſome from the peng cave into the 
right, and from the yeinqus mT 
into the left; for that theſe two vel 
fels axe always full of it,and that their 
openings which are towards the beart 
cangot then be ſhyt : But that afſogy 
a5 there 1s thus but two.drops gf bloyd 
* entred, one In either of theſs concey 
vitics, theſe drops, which cannot but 
be very Hige bY reaſon that theis openy 
ings whereby they enter are very 
+ large, and the vellels whenge the 
+ . come very full of bloud, are rarifs 
F.. anddilated becauſe of the heat which 
* they find thereiv. By means where: 
' of, cayſipgall the heart to ſwel, they 
drive + ſhut the five little doors 


+:-; which are at the entry of the two velſ- 
F fels whence they come, hindering 
7 thereby any more bloud to fall down 
- Intothe heart, and continuing more 
2nd-more to. rarifie themſelyes, they 
grive and open. the fix other tle 

oors 
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doors which are at the entry of the 0- 
ther two vellcis- whence they iſſue, 
cauſing by that means all the branches - 
_ ofthe arterious vein, and'of the great 
artery, to ſwel (asit were) at' the Time 
time with the heart : which preſently 
after fals, as thoſe arteriesalfo do, by 
reaſon that the bloud whi&h'ts entred 
therein grows colder,and their: fix lit- 
tle doors ſhut'up again, and thoſe five 
ofthe wvexs cx94; and of the veinous 
arrery open again, and give'way to 
two other drops o#bloud; which again 
[well the heart and the arteries in the 
ſame manner as the preceding did. 
And becauſe the bloud which thus 
enters into the heart, paſſeth thorow 
thoſe two purſes, which are call'd the 
ears; thence it comes,'that'their mo- 
tion is* contrary to the heart's, and 
that they fall when that ſwels: 
” Laſtly, That they who know not the 
force' of Mathematical demonſtrati- 
ons, and are not/aecuſtomed'ro diſtin- 
Swiſh true reaſons: from' probable / / 
ones, may not veuture to deny this 
VE with- 
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without examining it, I ſhall adver- 
tiſe them, that this motion which 1 
have now diſcovered, as neceſlarily 
follows fromthe onely diſpoſition of 
the organs (which may plainly be ſeen 
in . the heart, ) and from the heat 
(which we may feel with our fingers.) 
and from the. nature of the bloud 
(which we may know by experience,) 
as the motions of a clock doth by the 


&  force,fituation and figure of its weight 


and wheels. 

But if it be asked, how it comes 
that the bloud of the veins is not ex- 
hauſted, running ſo coritinually into- 
the heart z and how that the arteries 
arenot too full, ſince all that which 
paſleth thorow the heart diſchargeth 
It ſelf into them : I need anſwer no- 
thing thereto but what hath been al- 


F ; ready writ by an Engliſh Phyſician, to 
- whom this praiſe muſt be given, to 
” havebroken the ice in this place, and 


to be the firſt who taught us., That 
there are ſeveral little paſſages in the 
extremity of the arteries whereby the 

| G _._ - bloud 
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blond which they receive from the 
heart,efiters the little branches of the - 
veins;/ whence again it ſends 1t {elf 
back towards the ; : fo that its. 
courle 1s no other thing but a perpe- 
tuall circulation. Which he very wel 
proves by the ordinary experience 
of Chirurgians, who having bound 
the arm indifferently hard above the 
the place where they open the vein, 
which cauſeth the bloud to iſſue more 
abundantly, then if it had not been 
bound. And the contrary would hap- 


pen, were it bound underneath, be- F. 
tween the hand and the incifion, or 


bound very hard above. For its ma- F 
nifeſt, that the band 'indifferently ty- Þ} 
ed, being able to hinder the * bloud LE 
which. is already in: the arm toreturn | 
towards'the heart by the 'veins; yet 
it therefore hinders not the new from |} 

coming always by the arteries, by \Þ; 
reaſon 'they are ' placed under. the F- 
veins,'and that their skin being thick- 


er, areleſseafie to be preſs'd; asalſo 


that the bloud which comes from the . | 


heart Þ#}. 


— 


heart, ſeeks more CO orcibly to paſſe by 
' them towards the band, then it dot 

to return from: thence towards the 
heart by [the veins. And fince this 
bloud which iſſues from the arm by 
the inciſton-tmade in one of the veins; 
muft.-neceſfartly have ſome paſla : 
under the br to;wit, towards ihe 

_ extremities of the arm, whereby It 
{ may come thither by the arteries, he 
- alſo proves very well what he ſxyes | 
: of the courſe ; the bloud through 
F certain little skins, which are ſo dif- 
+4 poledindivers places along the'veins, 
+ which permit it not to pals from the 


T middle towards the extremities, bnt 
$:; onely toreturn from the extremiries 


F: towards the heart. And befides this, - 
+ experience ſhews, That all the bloud 


' which is in the body may in a very 


little tſme run out by one onely ar- 
A tery's being cut, although it were ever 
= bound very neer the heart, and cut 


6 1 | betwixt it and the ligature : Sothat 
= we could have no reaſon to imagme 


F that the bloud which iflued- thence 
1” G 2 could 
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could come from any other part. 
But there are divers other things 
which witneſs, that the true cauſe of 
this motion of the bloud is that which 
I have related. As firſt, The differ- 
ence obſerved between that which iſ- 
ſues out of the veins, and that which 
comes out of the arteries, cannot pro- 
ceed but from its being rarified and + 
(as it were) diſtilled by paſling tho- 
row the heart : 1ts more ſubtil, more 


lively, and more hot preſently after- F- 


it comes out; that 1s to ſay, beingin | 
the arteries, then it is a little belts | 

| It enters them, that is to ſay, in the 'F 
veins. And 1t you obſerve, you will } 


finde, that this difference appears not |: 
well but about the heart; and not fo F' 
much in thoſe places which are far- * 


ther off. Next, the bardneſle of the | 


{ſkin of which the artery vein and the | 


roar artery are compoſed , ſheweth # 
ufficiently, that the bloud beats a- Þ 


gainſt them more forcibly then a- [4 


 gainſt the veins. And why ſhould the |: 
left concavity of the heart, and the * 
oreat 


"a. 


great artery be more large and ample 
then the right concavity, and the ar- 
terious vein; unleſs it were that the 
bloud of theveinous artery,having bin 
but onely in the lungs fince its paſ- 
ſage thorow the heart, is moreſubti], 
and is rarified with more force and 
eaſe then the bloud which immediate- 
ly comes from the veng cava. And what 
can the Phyſicians divine by feeling 
of the pulſe, unleſſe they know, that 
' according as the bloud changeth 1ts 
nature,it may by the heat of the heart 
be rarified to: be more or lefle-ſtrong, 


; " and more or lelle: quick then before. 


And if we examine how this heat 1s 


$: communicated to the other members, 


{ muſt we not avow that 'tis by means 


- of the bloud, which paſſing the 


heart, reheats it ſelf there, and thence - 
4  diſperſeth 'it ſelf thorow the whole 
F* body : whence it happens, that if 
3 you take' away the bloud from any 
part, the heat by the ſame means al- 
ſois taken away. And although the 

heart were as burning as hot iron, it 
| G3. were 
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were not ſufficient to warm the feet 
and the hands fooften as it doth, did 
it not continue to furniſh them with 
new bloud. 

Belides, from thence we know al- 
ſothat the true uſe of reſpiration is to 
bring freſh air enough to the lungs, 
to cauſe that bloud' 'which . comes 
from the right concavity of the heart, 
where it was rarified, and (as it were) 
ching'd into vapours, there to thick- 
en, and converr it ſelf into bloud a- 
gain, before it fall again into the left, ' 
without which it would not be fitto 
ſerve for the nouriſhment of the fire - 
which is there. Which is confirm'd, | 
for that its ſeen, that animals which F. 
have no lungs have but one. onely | | 
NAY in the heart; and that chil. F- 
dren, who can make no ufe of them } 


when they are in their mothers bel. | 


lies, have an opening, by which the { . 


bloud of the vena cava runs tothe left T 


concavity of the heart, and a con- 
duit by which it comes from the arte. 
Naus vein into the great artery with- 
57 2 I out 


(8; 
out paſſing the {20 

Next, How would the concoGtion 
be made-1n the. ſtomach, unleſle: the 
heart ſent heat by the arteries, and 
therewithall ſome of the moſt fluid 
| parts of the bloud, which help:to diſ- 
ſolve the meat receiv'd therein ? .and 
Isnot the at which converts the juice 
of theſe meats into. bloud eaſie to be 
known, if we conſider, that. it is di- 
ſilVa by paſſing and .repaſling ; the. 
heart, perhaps more then one or two 
hundred times a day ? And what:need 
we ought elſe to explain the riutrition 


f. and theproduttion of diyers humours 


which are in the body, but to ſay, that 


+ the force wherewith the bloudn ra- 


rifying it ſelf, paſſeth from the heart 


T - towards the extremities of the arte- 


ries, cauſeth ſome of its parts to ſtay 


E: amongſt thoſe of the members where 


they are, and there take the place 


_ of ſome others , Which they drive 


from thence ? And that according to 
the ſituation, or the figure, or the 


ſmalneſſe of the pores which they 
G 4 meet 
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meet, ſome arrive ſooner in one place 
then others. In the ſame manner as 
we may have ſeen in ſeverall fieves, 
which being diverſly pierc'd, ſerve 
to ſever divers grains one from the 
other. And briefly,that which is moſt 
remarkable herein, is the generation 


of the animal ſpirits, which are as a 
moſt ſubtil wind, or rather, as a moſt 
pure and hvely flame, which conti- F 
nually riſing in great abundance from 
the heart to the brain, diſchargeth it 
ſelf thence by the nerves into the |} 
muſcles, and gives motion to all che 
members ; without imagining any o- | 
ther reaſon which might cauſe theſe 
parts of the bloud, - which being moſt 
mov'd, and the moſt penetrating, are 
the moſt fit to form theſe ſpirits, tend [| 
rather towards the brain, then toa- |: 
ny other part. Save onely that the \ 
19 arteries which carry them thither, are # 
| thoſe which come from the heart in 

N the moſt dire& line ofall: And that } 
according to the rules of the Mecha- 3 
nicks, Pich are the ſame with Oe 

O 
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of Nature , when divers things to- 
. any ſtrive to move one way, where 
there is not room enough for all; fo 
thoſe parts of bloud which iſſue from 
the left concavity of the heart tend 
towards the brain,the weaker and leſs 
6. rag are expell'd by the ſtronger, 
who by that means arrive therealone. 
| T had particularly enough expoun- 
ded all theſe things in a Treatiſe 
which I formerly had deſign'd to pub- 
liſh : Jn purſuit whereof, [ had there- 
in ſhewed what ought to be the fa- 
brick of the nerves and muſcles of an 
humane body, to cauſe thoſe'animall 
ſpirits which were in them, to have 
the power to move thoſe members, 
As we ſee that heads a while after 
. they are cut off, yet move of them- 
felves, and bite the ground, although 
they are not then animated. What 
changes ought to be made in the brain 
to cauſe waking, {leeping, and dream- 
ing : how light, ſounds, ſmels, taſts, 
heat, and all other qualities of exte- 
riour objeCs, might imprint ay 
Iatas 
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Ideas by means of the ſenſes. How 
hunger and thirſt, and the other in- 
teriour paſſtons might alſo ſend theirs 
thither. What ought to be taken 
therein for common ſenſe ,, where 
theſe Ideas are received; for memory 
which preſerves them ; and for fancy, 
which can diverſly change them, and 
form new ones of them ; and by the 
ſam2 means,diſtributingthe animal ſpL 
rits into the muſcles, make the mem. 
bers of the body move in ſo many ſe- 
verall faſhions, and as fitly to thoſe 
objects which preſent themſelves to 
its ſenſes; and to the' interiour paſ- 
ſions which are in them, as ours may 
move themſelves without the conſent 
of the Wil. Which wil ſeem nothing 
ſtrange to thoſe, who knowing how 
many Amtomatas or moving Machines 
the induſtry of men can make, im- 
ploying but very few pieces, in com- 
pariſon of the great abundance of 
bones, muſcles,nerves, arteries, veins, 
and all the other parts which are in 
the body of every Animal, will a 
ider 


| 

ſider this body as a fabrick, which ha- 
ving been made by the hands of God, 
is incomparably better ordered, and 

hath more admirable. motions in it 

then any of thoſe which can be inven- 

ted by men. And herein I particu- 

larly inſiſted, to make it appear,that if 
there were ſuch Machines which had 
organs, and the exteriour figure of an 
Ape, or of any other unreaſonable 
creature, we ſhould finde no means 
of knowing them not to be altogether 
of the ſame nature as thoſe Animals : 
whereas, if there were any which rg- 
ſembled our bodies, and imitated our 
ations as much as morally it were 
poſſible, we ſhould always have two 
moſt certain ways to know, that for 
all that they were not reall men : The 
firſt of which 1s, that they could, ne- 
ver have the uſe of ſpeech, nor of 0- 
ther ſignes 1n framing it, as we have,to 
decl:.re our thoughts to others : for 
we may well conceive,that a Machine 
may be ſo made, that it may utter 
words, and even ſome proper to the 
COr. 
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corporal actions, which may cauſe 
ſome change in 1ts organs; as if we 
touch it in ſome part, and it ſhould ask 
what we would fay 3: or ſo as it might 
out that one hurts it, and the like : 
but not that they can diverlifie them 
to anſwer ſenſibly. to all what ſhall be 
ſpoken in its preſence, as the dulleſt 
men may do. And the ſecond is, 
That although they did divers things 
aſwel, or perhaps better, then any of 
us, they muſt infallibly fail in ſome 
others, whereby we might diſcover 
that they aCt not with knowledge, but 
onely by the diſpoſition of their. or- 
gans: for whereas Reaſon 1s an unit- 
verſal inſtrument which may ſerve in 
all kinde of encounters, theſe organs 
have need of ſome particular diſpo- 
on for every particular , ation : 
whience it is, that its morally impoſ- 
ſible for one Machine to have ſeverall 
organs enough to make it movein all 
the occurrences of this lite, in the 
ſame manner as our Reaſon makes us 
mbye. Now by theſe rwo means 
N24 we 
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we' may alſo know the difference 
which '1s between Men and Beaſts : 
For 'tis a very remarkable thing, that 
there are no men ſo dull and ſo ftu- 
pid , without excepting thoſe who 
are out of their wits, but are capable 
to rank ſeverall words together, and 
of them to compoſe a Diſcourſe, by 
which they make known their 
thoughts : and that on the contrary, 
there 1s no other creature, how per- 
te or happily ſoever brought forth, 
which .can do the like. The which 
happens, not becauſe they want or- 
gan 3 for we know, that Pyes and 

arrots can utter words even as we 
can, and yet cannot ſpeak like us; 
thatis to ſay, with evidence that they 
think what they ſay. Whereas Men, 
being born deaf and dumb, and de- 
T rived of thoſe organs which ſeem to 

Fake others ſpeak, as much or more 
' then beaſts, uſually invent of them- 
ſelves to be underſtood by thoſe,who 
commonly being with them, have 
the leiſure to learn their expreſſions. 


And 


And this not onely witneſleth, that 
Beaſts have lefſe reaſon than men, but 
that they have none atall. For we 
ſee there needs not much tolearn to 
ſpeak : and foraſmuch as we obſerve 


m—qpeRy among{(t Beaſts of the ſame 


kind, aſwell as amongſt men, and that 
ſome are more eaſily managed then 
others; 'tis not to be believed, but 
that an Ape or a Parrot which were 
the moſt perfect of its kinde, ſhould 
therein equall the moſt ſtupid child, 
or at leaſt a child of a diſtratted brain, 
if their ſouls were not of a nature 
wholly different from ours. And we 
ought not to confound words with 
naturall motions, which witneſs paſſi- 
ons, and may be imitated by Ma- 
chines aſwell as by Animals ; nor 
think (as ſome of the Ancients) that 


beaſts ſpeak, although we do not un- - 


derſtand their language : for if it were 
true, fince they have divers organs 
which relate to ours, they could af- 
well make themlelves underſtood by 
us, as by their lt'ce. Its likewiſe very 
T emark- 


2a 
remarkable, that although there are 
divers creatures which expreſs more 
induſtry then we in ſome one of their 
ations 3 yet we may well perceive, 
; that the ſame ſhew none at all in ma- 
ny others : So that what they do bet- 
ter then we, proves not' at all that 
they have reaſon ; for by that reckon- 
1 ws they would have more then any 
x us, and. would do better in all o- 
ther things 3 but rather, that they 
| havenone at all, and that its Nature 
| onely which works in them according 
1 to the diſpoſition of their organs. As 
3 wee fee a Clock, which is. onely 
4 compoſed of wheels and ſprings, can 
$4 reckon the hours, and meaſure the 
- times more exactly then we can with 

F: all our prudence. 

© ©" AfﬀterthisI had deſcribed the rea- 
3 ſonable Soul, and made it appear,that 
&/ it could no ways be drawn from the 
7 power of the Matter, as other things 
oF ' whereof I had ſpoken ; but that it 
>. ought to have been expreſly created : 
+ And how it ſuffiſeth not for it tobe 
* "i= lodg'd 
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lodg'd in our humane body as a Pilot 

in his ſhip, to move its members one- 
ly; but alſo that its neceſlary. it be | 
jJoyned and united more ſtrongly 5 


therewith to have thoughts and ap- F 


petites like ours, and ſo make a reall 
man. | 

I have here dilated my ſelfa little 
on the ſubject of the Soul, by reaſon 
'tis of moſt importance 3 . for, next 
the errour of thoſe who deny God, 
which I think I have already ſuffici- 
ently confuted, there is none which 
ſooner eſtrangeth feeble minds from 
the right way of vertue, then to ima- 
ine that the ſoul of beaſts is of the 
ame nature as ours, and that conſe- 


quently we have nothing to fear nor i#- 


hope after this life, no more then flies © 


or ants. Whereas, when we know | 
how different they are, we compre- \Þ + 


hend much better the reaſons which 
prove that ours 1s of a nature wholly 


independing from the body, and con- "4 | 


ſequently that it is not ſubje@ to die : - 
withit. And that when we ſee no ; 


other 


; ad 


other cauſe which deſtroys it, weare 
naturally thence moved to jiidge that 


it's iImmortall. 


PART. VI. 


| fo iow three years ſince I ended 
Ethe Treatiſe which contains al! 
theſe things, and' that I began to re- 


I ' viewtt, to fend it afterwards to the 
. Prefle, whenT underſtood; that per: 
ſons to whom: I ſubmit, andwhoſe” 


authority can no leſſe command'niy 
actions, then my own Reaſon doth 
my'thoughts, had' diſapproved an o- 


8 9m in Phyſicks, publiſhed a little 


xefore' by another 3 of which'F will 
not ſay that I was, but that indeed 1 
had obſerved nothing therein; before 
their cenſure, which I could' have i- 
magined prejudiciall either to Reti- 
glon' or the State 3 or conſequently, 
| H whiciu 
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which might have hindred me from 
writing the ſame, had my Reaſon 
perſwaded mee thereto. And this 
made me fear, leſt in the ſame manner 
there might be found ſoine one a- 
mong(t mine, in which I might have 
been miſtaken ; notwithſtanding the 
great carel always had to admit no 
new ones into my belief, of which I 
had not moſt certain demonſtrations 
and not to write ſuch as might turn ta 
the diſadvantage of any body. Which 
was ſufficient to oblige me to change 
my reſolution of publiſhing them. 
For although the reaſons for which 
I had firſt of all taken it, were ver 
ſtrong ; yet my inclination, which a. 
wayes made me hate the trade of 
Book- making , Preſently found me 
out others enough to excule my ſelf 
from it. And theſe reaſons on the 
one and other ſide are ſuch, that I am 
not only ſomewhat concern toſp 
them ; but happily the Publick alſatq 
know them. 

I never did much eſteem thoſe 
To | things 
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things which proceeded from mine 
own brain; and ſolong asI have ga- 
thered no other fruits fromthe Me- 
thod I uſe, but onely that I have ſa- 
tified my ſelf in- ſome difficulties 
which belong to ſpeculative Sciences, 
or at leaſt endeavoured to ' regu- 
late my Manners by the reaſons it 
taught me, I thought my ſelf not 
obliged to write any thing of them. 
For, as for what concerns Manners, 
every one abounds ſo much in his own 
ſenſe, That we may finde as: many 
Reformers as heads, were it permit- 


J- ted to others, beſides thoſe 'whom- 


God hath eſtabliſhed as Soveraigns - 
8; overhis people, or at leaſt, to whom 
3.” he hath diſpenſed grace and zeal e- 
+ . nough tobe Prophets, to undertake 
the change of any thingtherein. And 
although my Speculations did very 


") much pleaſe me, I did beleeve that 


other men alſo had ſome, which per- 
haps pleaſ'd them more. But as ſoon 
as I had acquired ſome generall no- 
tions touching naturall Philoſophy, 
| H 2 and 
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and -þeginning to prove them in di-- 
vers particular difficulties, Iobſerved 
bow far they might lead a man, and 
how far different they were from the 
principles which tothis day are in uſe; 


ly finning againſt the 
igeth, us to procure, 


#2 mIght finde/ out a praCticall one, 
by. W 


& £F& 33 # * » 


Gingly,as we know the feveral:trades 
of,our Handicrafts, we. might in the 


| ſame manner employ them to all uſes = þ- 


towhich they. are fir, and ſo become 
maſters and paſſeliours of Nature. 
Which 1; not; onely to be delete 
the 
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the invention of very many expedi- 
ents of Arts, which without trouble 
might make us enjoy the fruits of the 
earth,and all the conveniencies which 
are to be found therein : But chiefly 
alſo for the preſervation of health, 
which ( without doubt) is the firſt 
p00d, and the foundation of all other 
good things in this life. For even 
the minde depends ſo much on the 
temper and diſpoſition of the organs 
of the body, that if it be poſflible to 
finde any way of making men in the 
Fn_ wiſer, and more able then 
ormerly they were,I beleeve it ought 
to be fought in Phyſick. True it is, 
that which is now 1n uſe contains bur 
few things, whoſe benefit is very re- 
markable : But (without any defigne 
of {lighting of it ) I affure my elf, 
there 1s none, even of their own pro- 
feſſion, but will conſent, that what- 
foever is known therem, 1s almoſt no- 
thing in compariſon of what remains 


 tobeknown. And that we might be 


freed from very many diſca(es, aſwell 
H 3 of 
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of the body as of the mind, and even 
alſo perhaps from the weaknelſles of 
old age, had we but knowledge. e- 
nough of their Cauſes, and of all the 
Remedies wherewith Nature hath 
furniſhed us. Now having a deſigne 
to employ all my life in the enquiry 
of ſo neceſlary a Science; and havin 
found a way, the following of whi 
me thipks might infallibly lead us toit, 
unleſs we be hindred by the ſhortneſs 
of lite, or by defe& of experiments. 
I judg'd that there was no better Re- 
medie againſt thoſe two impediments, 
but faithfully to communicate to the 
publique, all that little T ſhould diſ- 
cover, and to invite all good Wits to 
endevour to advance farther in con- 
tributing every one, according to his 
inclination and porver, to thoſe Expe- 
riments which are to be made, and 
communicating alſo to the publique 
all the things they ſhould learn,z ſo 
that the laſt, beginning where the-pre- 
cedent ended, and ſo joyning the 
lives and labors of many in one, we 
might 
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might all together advance further 
then any particular Man could do. 

I alſo obſerv'd touching Experi- 
ments, that they are ſtill ſo much the 
more neceſlary , as we are more ad- 
vanc'd in knowledg. For in the be- 
ginning it's better to uſe thoſe only 
which of themſelves are preſented to 
our ſenſes, and which we cannot be 
ignorant of, if we do but make the 
leaft refleions upon them, then to 
ſeek out the rareſt and moſt ſtudied 
ones. The reaſon whereof is, that 
thoſe which are rareſt, doe often de- 
ceive, when we ſ{eldome know the 
ſame of the moſt common ones, and 
that the circumſtances on which they 
depend, are, as it were, always ſo par- 
ticular, and ſo ſmall, that it's very 
unealie to finde them out. But the 
order I obſerved herein was this. 
Firſt, I endevoured to finde in gene- 
rall the Principles or firſt Caufes of 
whatſoever is or may bein the world, 
without conſidering any thing for this 
end, but God alone who created it, or 
H 4 drawing 
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drawing them-elſewhere, then from 
certain ſeeds of Truth which natu. 
rally are in our ſouls. After this, I 
examined what were the firſt and 
_. moſt ordinary Effefts which might be 
deduced fram theſe Cauſes :3 And me 
thinks that thereby I found out 
Heavens, Starrs, an Earth ; and even 
on the Earth, Water, Air and Fire, 
Minerals, and ſome ather ſuch like 
things, which are the moſt common, 
ang the maſt {ſimple of all, and con- 
{equently the moſt caſie to be under- 
ſtood. Afterwards, when I would de- 
{cend to thale which were more par- 
ticular, there were. fo many feverall 
ones preſented themſelves to me, 
that I did beleeve it impoſiible for a 
humane underſtanding to diſtionguifh 
the forms and ſpecies of Bodies which 


are on the earth, from an infinite 


number of others which might be 
there, had it been the will of God fo 
to place them : Nor by conſequence 
_ to apply them to our ute, unleſs we 
ſet the Effects beforc the Caſes, and 


make 


| \ 


(n og) 
e ufe of divers particular expe- 
riments; In relation to which, revol- 


F. ving in my minde all thoſe objects 


whach ever were preſented to my ſen- 
ſes, I dare boldly ſay, I obſerved no- 
thing which I could not fitly enough 
explain by the principles I had found. 
But I muſt alſo confeſle that the pow- 
er of Nature is ſo ample and vaſt, and 
theſe principles are ſo fimple and ge- 
nerall, that I can obſerve almoſt no 
particular Efte&, but that I preſently 


2 know it might be deduced from 
FT | thence in many ſeverall big and” 
FT that commonly my greateſt diffic 


ulty 


isto finde in which of theſe ways it 


# depends thereon ; for I know no 0- 


JF ther expedient for that, but again to 


ſeek ſome experiments, which may 
be ſuch, that therr event may not be 
the ſame, if it be in one of thoſe ways 
which isto be expreſt, as if it were 
in another. In fine, I am gotten ſo 
far, That (me thinks) I ſee well e- 
nough what courſe we ought to hold 
to make the moſt part of thoſe expe- 


riments 


(106) 
riments which may tend to this effect. 
But I alſo ſee they are ſuch, and of ſo 
great a number,that neither my hands 
nor my eſtate (though I had a thou- 
{and-times more then I have) could 
ever ſuffice for all. So that according 
as I ſhall hereafter have convenienc 


to make more or fewer of them. ſhall Þ| 


alſo advance more or lefle m the 
knowledge of Nature, which I hop'd 
I ſhould make known by the Treatiſe 


which I had'written; and therein ſo . 


clearly ſhew the benefit which the 


Publick may receive thereby, that I | 


ſhould oblige all thoſe in general who 
deſire the good of Mankinde ; that 1s 
to ſay, all thoſe who are indeed ver- 
tuous, (and not ſo ſeemingly, or 
by opinion only) aſwell to communt- 
cate ſuch experiments as they have 
already made, as to help me im the 
enquiry of thoſe which are to be 
made. 

But ſince that time, other reaſons 
have made me alter my opinion, and 
think that I truly ought to continue 
to 


a 
J 


(10 
to write of all thoſe things which I 
Jjudg'd of any importance, accordin 

as I ſhould diſcover the truth of them, 
and take the ſame care, as if I were to 
print them ; as well that I might have 
ſo much the more occaſion throughly 
to examine them ;z as without doubr,, 
we always look more narrowly to 

what we offer to the publick view. 
then to what we compole onely for 
our own uſe: and oftentimes the ſame 
things which ſeemed true to me 
when I firſt conceived them, appear'd 


| afterwards falſe to me, when I was 


2” committing them to paper : as alfo 
#1” that I might loſe no occaſion of be- 
24 -- nefiting the Publick, if I were able, 
” and that if my Writings were of an 


value, thoſe to whoſe hands they 
ſhould come after my death, might 
to make what uſe of them they think 
fit. 

But that I ought not any wayes to. 
conſent that they ſhould' be publiſhed 
during my life; That neither the op- 
poſition and controverſies, whereto 
perhaps 


—A_——— 
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perhaps they might be obnoxious, 
nor even the reputation whatſoever 
it were, which they might acquire me, 
might give me any occaſion of mil- 
pending the time I had defign'd to 
employ for my inſtrufion 3 for ol- 


though it be true that every Man is 


oblig'd to procure, as much asin him 
lies, the good of others; and that ts 
be profitable to no body, 1s properly 
to be good for nothing : Yet it's as 
true, that our care ought to reach be- 
yond the preſent time; and that it 
were good to omit thofe things which 


might perhaps conduee to the betie- 


fit of thoſe who are ative, wheh vur WI}. 
defigne is, to doe others which ſhall | 
prove farr more advantagious to our 


rity; As indeed I defire.it may 4- 


known that the little T have learnt 


hitherto, is almoſt nothing ih compa- | 
riſon of what Iam ignorant of; and F = 


doe not defpair to be-abletolcarn: 
For it's even the ſame with thoſe, who . 
by lictle and little diſcover the trutk 
in Learning 3 as with thoſe who be- 


(109) 


.ginning to grow rich, are leſs traubled 


to make great. purchaſes, then they 
were before when they were poorer, 
to make little ones. Or elſe one 
may compare them to Generals of 
Armies, whoſe Forces uſually en- 
creaſe proportionably, to their Vitto- 
ries; and who have need of more 
conduc to maintain themſelves after 


| theloſs of a battail, then after the 


gaining one, to take Towns and Pro» 
vinces: For to endeavour to. over- 
come all the difficulties: and errours 


© which hinder us to-, come to. the 
3 knowledg of the Truth, is truly: to 


fight battails. And to receive any 


falſe opinion touching a: generall or 


weighty matter, is as much as toloſe 
one;there is far more dexterity requi- 
red to-recover our former condition , 
then to make great progreſſes where 
our Principles are already certain; 
For my part, if I formerly have dif- 
covered ſome Truths in; Learning, as 
I hope-my Diſcourſe will make it ap- 
pear I bave, I may ſay, they. are _ 
tne 


: C220) 
the produdts and dependances of five : 
'or fix principall difficulties which I 
have overcome, and which I reckon * 


for ſo many won Battails on my fide. 
Neither will I forbear to ſay; That T 


think, It's only neceſſary for me towin . 


two or three more ſuch, wholly to 
perfect 'my deſign, And that I am 
not ſoold, but according to the ordi- 
nary courſe of Nature, I may have 
time enough to effect it. But I be- 
leeve LamTo much the more obliged 
to husband the reſt of my time, as I 
have more hopes to employ it well; 


withont doubt, I ſhould have divers F 


occaſions of impeding it; ſhould I pub- 
liſh the grounds of my Phylicks. 
For although 'they are almoſt all ſo 
evident, that to beleeve them, it's 
needfull onely to underſtand them , 
and that there is none whereof I 
think my ſelf unable to give demon- 
ſtration, Yet becauſe it's impoſſible 
that they ſhould agree with all the 
ſeverall opinions of other men, I fore- 
{ſee I ſhould often be diverted bY 
rng 


(11x) | 


the oppoſition they would occaſion. 
It may be objected, Thefe oppo- 
ſitions might be profitable, as wellto 
make me know my faults, as if any 
$ thing of mine were good to make 0- 
{ thers by that means come to a better 
underſtanding thereof; and as many 
may ſee more then one man, begin- 
ning from this time to make uſe of 
my grounds, they might alſo help me 
; with their inventions. But although 
F. I know my ſelf extremely ſubje&to 
FF. fail, and do never almoſt truſt my firſt 
Þ : thoughts; yet the experience l have 
; x of the objections which may be made 
3; | unto me, hinder me from hoping for 
© any profit from them ; Forl have of- 
=F-” ten tried the judgments as well of 
T . thoſe whoml eſteem'd my friends, as 
of others whom I thought indifferent, 
'+ andeven alſo of ſome, whoſe mali. 
* gnity and envie did ſufficiently diſco- 
ver what the affection of my friends 
might hide. But it ſeldom happened 
that any thing was objected againſt 
me, which I had not altogether _e 
een, 


— 


(112) : 
ſeen , unleſs it were very remote : 
from my Subjeft : So that I ne- F 
ver almoſt met with any Cenſurer 
of my opinions, that ſeemed untome 
either leſs rigorous, or leſs.equitable F 
then my ſelf. Neither didT everob- | 
{erve, that by the diſputations practi» Þ 
ſed.in the Schools any Truth which F 
was formerly unknown, was ever dil- 
covered. For whileſt every one ſeeks 


to overcome, men ſtrive more to FF 


maintain probabilities, then to-weigh 
the reaſons on both ſides; and thoſe 


who for a long time have been good FP 
Advocates, are not therefore the bet- 


oy Judges afterwards. -— 
- As. for the benefit which others: © 
may receive from the communication: 


of my thoughts, it cannotialſo;be very' F- 4 
great, foraſmuch. as 'b have not yet _. 
perfected them, but that. it isnecef-: | 


ſary: to. add. many; things thereuntos,. * F 


before a. uſeſull. application eaiv. be! * 


made of them. And Ithink-T may'ſay' _ 

without vanity, That if there-be any” * 

one. capable thereof,” it: muſt __ oN 
; Me | 


(213) RY 
ſelf, rather then any other. Not biit | 
that there 1 may be divers wits in the 
world incomparably. better | then 
mine 3; but ner 5 men cannot fo 
well- conceive a thing and make it 
their own, when they learn it of ano« 
ther, as when they invent it then1- 
ſelves : whichis ſo rrue in this Sub- 
jet, that although I have often ex: 

'd ſome of my opinions to! ves 

ry underſtanding men, and who, 
 w E fpake to them, ſeem'd ves - 

- ry diflinctly to. conceive then! 5 yet 

$* when they repeated them, I obferv'd; 

it that they chang'd them almoſt always 

> {7 rae by that could nolon+ 

' ger own them for mine. Upon which 

y occaſion, I thall gladly here defire 

7 thoſe who come after me, never to 

* beleeve thoſe thin which may be 

, delivered to them for mine, when 
- * have not publiſhed them my fels. And 
= Ido notat all wonder at the onr—_ 


$; nos which :are attributed to-'al} 
oſe- ancient Philoſophers, whoſe - 


_ Writings we kave not 3 neitlice.dol 
I there - 


= 

thereby judge, that their thoughts 
were . very irrationall, ſeeing they 
were the beſt Wits of their timez but | 
onely that they have been ill con- 
vey'd to us: as it appeare alſo, that 

| never any of their followers ſurpaſs'd 
them. AndI afſure my ſelf, that the 
| moſt- paſſionate of thoſe, who now 
I follow CA1iftotie, would beleeve him- 
| ſelf happy, had he but as much knows- 
2 ledge of Natureas he had, although Þ 
| it were on condition that he never 
might have more : They are like the F.- 
| ivie, which ſeeks to climb no higher #* 
then the trees which ſupport it; and þ 

þ ever_after tends ;downwards again 
whew it hath attain'd to the: height 
_ - thereof:: for, me:thinks alſo, k = 
by ſuch men ſink downwards ; that is to 
fay,;render themſelves in ſome man- 

ner lefſle. knowing, then if they did 
abſtain from ſtudying ; .who. being 
not-content :to. know all whichis:in-- 
telligibly ſet down in their Authour, 
will beſides that, finde out the:ſoluti- 
on:of divers difficulties of which he Þ 

- p< 8 | | ſays. ; 
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+ downinto the bottom of a very dark 


2.2 
ſays nothing, and perhaps nevet 
thought of them : yet their way of 
Fhiloſophy is. very fit for thoſe who 
have but mean capacities : For the 
obſcurity of the diſtinQions and prin- 
ciples which they uſe cauſeth them to. 
ſpeak ofall things as boldly, as if th 
knew them, and maintain all whi 


they ſay, againſt the moſt ſubtill and 


moſt able; ſo that there 1s no means 
left to convince them. Wherein they 
ſeem like to a blinde man, who, to 
fight without diſadvantage againſt 
one that ſees, ſhould challenge him 


cellar : And I may ſay, that it is theſe 
mens intereſt, that I ſhould: abſtain 
from publiſhing the prmciples of the 
Philoſophy I ule, for Deinganot ſim- 
ple and-moft evident, as: are; I 
ſhould even do the ſamein publiſhy 

ofthem,as if I opened/fome windows, 
to let the day into this cellar; -into 
which they go down to fight; ': Bur 
even the beſt Wits have no reaſon t9 


- wiſh forthe knowledge of them : or 


© 


[ 
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(1x6) 
if they will be able to ſpeak of all 
things, and acquire the reputation of 
being learned, they will cafily attain 


to it by. contenting themſelves with 
probability , which - without - much 
trouble may be found in all kinde of 
matters 3 thenin ſeeking the Tri 

which diſcovers it ſelf bur by little 
and lietle, in ſome few things ; and 
which, when we are to ſpeak of o+ 
thers, vblige us freely to confeſle our 
ignorance of them: ' But if they pre- 
the-knowledpe of ſome few traths 


tothe vani 
rant-of nothing, as without .doubt 


they ought to do! ,,and will under- & . 
ligne like mine, I nced not I} - 


take n 
tel] them any + 


more for this puTr- 
poſe, .but what I: have already ſaid F- 
m this Diſcourſe : Forif they.havea 7 
capacity to advance : farther then I |} 
bave: done, they: may with greater } 
conſequence finde out of themfelves *' 
whatſoever 1:think - I have ' found; } 
Foraſinuch as having never exami- * 
ned any thing but by order, it's cer- | 
: tain, : 


of ſeeming to be 1gno- < 


_ Coop 
tain, that what remains yet for me to 
diſcover , ts in it felf more difficult 
and more hid, then what I have alk 
ready. here before met with ; and 
they would receive much leſfe- fatif- 
fadtion in learning it from me; then 
from themfelves. . Behdes that, the 
habit which they wanld get by ſeek- 
ing firſt of all the eafte things, and 
pain by degrees | to others: more 
difhcult, will be more ufefullto themn, 
then all my inſtrudions. Avl for my 
taught from my youth all the Truths 
whoſe demontirations FE have difco- 
yered fince, -apnd bad taken no pains 
to learn them, perhaps I ſhonld never 
have known any other, or atleaſt, I 
ſhould never have acquired that ha- 
bit, and that faculty which I think I 
have, ſtill to frade out new ones, as[ 
apply my felf to the ſearch of them. 
Andin a word, tf there be 1n the world 
any work which cannot be fo well 
ended by any other, as by the ſame 
who began it;it's that whick Iam now 
about. I 3 It's 
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It's true, That one man will not be 
ſufficient to make all the experiments 
which may conduce thereunto : But 
withall, 'he cannot profitably imploy 


- other hands then his own, unleſle it 


be thoſe of Artiſts, or others whom 
he hires, and whom the hope of profit 
(which is a very - powerfull —_— 
might cauſe exaCtly to do all thoſe 
things he ſhould appoint them : For 

for voluntary perſons, who by cu- 
dility or a defire tolearn, would per- 
haps offer themſelves to his help, be- 
ſides .that commonly they promiſe 
more thea they perform, and make 
onely- fair propoſitions, whereof none 


ever ſucceeds, they would infallibly 


be paid by the ſolution of ſome difh- 
culties,or at leaſt by complementsand 


unprofitable entertainments, which ' | 


could not coſt him ſo little of his rime 
but he would be a loſer thereby. And 
for the Experiments which others * 
have already made, although they ? 


would even communicate them to 
him, (which thoſe who call them Se- 


. CIEES 
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crets would never do,) they are for 
the moſt part compoſed of ſo many 
eircumſtances, or ſuperfluous 'ingre- - 
dients, that it would be very hard for 
him to decypher the truth of 'them : 
Beſides, he would find them all ſo ill 
expreſt, or elſe fo falſe, by reaſonthat 
thoſe who made them have laboured 
to makethem appear conformable'to 
their principles ; that if there were 
any which: ſerved their turn, | they 
could not atleaſt be worth the while 
which muſt be imployed in the choice 
of them. So that, 1f there were any 
in the world that were certainly 
known to be capable of finding out 
the greateſt things, and the moſt pro- 
fitable for the Publick which could 
be, and that other men would there- 
fore labour alwayes to afliſt him to 
accompliſh his Deſignes 3 I do not 
conceive that they could do more for 
him, then furniſh the expence of the 
experiments whereof he ſtood: in 
need; and beſides.take care onlythat 
he may not be by any body hindred 

I 4 of 
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of bis time. But beſides that, I- do -* 
nat-prefume fo much of my Self, as 
to. promiſe any thing extraordivary, 
neither do I teed my felf with ſuch 
vain/ hopes, 8s to jmagine that the 
Publick {honld much intereſle it (elf 
in.my dclignes; I have not ſo baſe a 
minge,! as to accept of any favonr 


-whazſogyer, which might be thought 
T had opt deſeryed. " 


All theſe conſiderations joyned 


pogether, were the cauſe three years &- 


fince why 1 would not divulge: the 7 


Treatiſe I had in hand; and which. &: 


38.9979, that: I :refolyed to pupliſh 
nonewhileſt] lived, which might be IF , 
fo-general, as that the Graunds.of my i&; 
Philoſaphy might | be - underſtood WM 
thertiy. Bug fine, there hath been I 
4Ke ther reaſpns have obliged me to | 
pat forth ſome ore dg Effays, and 
£9 give-the Pyblick ſome account of |} 
my Actions and DRefignes. The firſt * 
wag,that if I faed thereip,divers who Þ 
knew the inteetian | formerly bad tq | 
pjibt ſome of my Writings ,- might | 


imegine 


— (ran) 
umagine that the cauſes for which 1 
forbore #, might be more to my dif- 
advantage then they are... For -al- 
- though 1 do not affe(t glory in exceſs; 
or eyen,(ifI may ſo ſpeak) that Lhate 
it, as faras1 judge it contrary toimy 
reſt, which I eſteem above all things : 
Yet alſpdid I-neyer ſeek to hide my 
- a&ionsascrimes, neither havelI been 
very wary keep wy ſelf unknown; 
| as well becauſe I thought'I might 
3 wrong my ſelf, as that Is might in 

© ſome manner diſquict -/me, which 
f, wouldagain have been contrary tothe 
+ perfect repoſe of my minde which I 
» {eek, And becauſe having alwayes 
+ kept my ſelf indifferent, caring not 
7 whether I were known or no, I could 

= Not chuſe but get ſome kinde of re- 
4 putation, I thought that I ought to 
domy beſt to hinder it at leaſt from 
being ill... The 'other reafon which 
obliged me to write this, is, that ob- 
ſerving every day more and more the 
deligne I have to inſtruft my ſelf,: re+ 
tarded by reaſon of an Infinite num» 


ber 
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ber of expertments which are needful 'F. 


to-me,' and *which its impoſſible for 
me to make” without the help of o. F- 
thers ; although I do not ſo mich * 


flatter my ſelf, 'as to hope that the Þ 


Publick, ſhares much in my concern. 


ments; yet will1 not alſo be ſo much 


#* 


wanting to' my ſelf, as to give any | 


cauſe to thoſe who ſhall ſurvive me, .! 


toreproach this; one day to me, That 


I could have' left them divers things 
far' beyond what I have done, hadI1 
not-too much negleQed to make them 
underſtand wherein they might con- 
tribute to my defigne.' ' 


"And I thought it eaſie for me to W 
chooſe ſome matters, which being not W 


ſubje& to many Controverſies, nor 


obliging me to declare any more of F; 
\® 


my Principles then I would willing] 


would nevertheleſle ER refſſe clear y 5 : 
enough, what my abilities or defe&s }- 


are in the Sciences. Wherein I cannot 


ſay whether I'have ſucceeded prnoz |} 


neither will I prevent the judgment 


of any man by ſpeaking of. my own 
Wrt- 


bY 


| _. ran} 
$. Writings : 'but I ſhould be: glad: they 
F might be examin'd ; and tothat end I 
Þ belcech all thoſe who have any ob+ 
jetions to make, to take the pains'to 
fend them to my Stationer, that I. be- 
ing advertiſed by him,may endeavour 
at the ſame time to adjoyn my An» 
| {wer thereunto : and by that means; 
the: Reader ſeeing both- the one and. 
| the other, may the more eaſily judge 
+ ofthe Truth. For I promiſe, -that I 
# will never make any long Anſwers, 
> butonly very freely confetſe my own 
8; faults, if I find them; or if I cannot. 
= diſcover them, plainly ſay what I fhal 
& think requiſite in defence of what1 
# have writ, | without adding the ex- 
# planationof any new matter, that] 
©; may not endleſly engage my ſelf our 
4 of oneintoanother. 
YZ Nowifthere be any whereofT have 
4 ſpoken in the beginning, of the Op- 
4 ticks and of the Meteors,which at firſt 
i  jarr, by reaſon that I call them Suppo- 
ſitions, and that I ſeem not willing to 
provethem ; let a man have but the 


patience 
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tence to read the whole attentive- 
ad 1 he will reſt fatisfied: F 
Far (me thinks) the reaſons follow 
'each other ſo cloſely, that as the 1a. # 
ter are demonſtrated by the former, 
rexretipmctly proved iyrke lar 
are reci ly pr the later, F 
war tg yg mig 3 
can imagine' that I herein 'commit - 
the fault which the Logicians call a Þ 
Circle , for experience rendring the 
greateſt part of thefe :effe&s moſt 
certain, the cauſes whence I dednce W# 
them ferve not ſo much to prove, as Þ/ 
toexplain them 3 but onthe contra- 
ty.they are thoſe which are proved by & 
em. Nenher named Fthem 1 
firions, that it might beknown thatI F. 
| - eonceivemy ſelf able todeduce them} | 
from thoſe firſt Truthswhich I have: 
before difcovered + Bur that I would: 
mnetexpreſly do it to croffe certain fpj+ 
rits, who imagine that they know io aF 
dayal whatanother may havethought} 
| | _ in tweaty yeers, as foon as he bath 
- ok} them bue two or three words; 
fs andy 
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F and whoare ſo much the more ſub 
T toerre, and leſs capable of the'T 


,, as. they are more quick and penetra- 


3 om taking occaſion ereting 
|. neem t Philoſophy womens 
$= ma) ve to. be ned 

of the fault ——_ 


oi tome. Foras for thoſe opini» 
which ace wholly mine, L excuſs 

| og as being new, becauſe that if 
1 FF - chem f omnpccy 

ure my ſe 

| found fo plain, and ſo agreeable to 
; common {enſe, that - #1 will ſeem 
- leſs extracitlivary and ſtrange then ' 

+ any other which may be beld on the 
E ſame Subjedts. Neither do I boaſt 
* that] ami the firſt Inventor of aty. of 
”.thems but of this indeed,that I < wor 
admitted any of them neither becauſe 
they had, -or had not been ſaid by o- 
thers, but only becauſe Reaſon per: . 


{waded me to them. 

If Mechanicks cannot ſo ſoon;put 
in practiſe the Invention which is ſct 
forth wa the Opticks, 1 beleeve bel 

ther 


_— 
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therefore men ought not to condemn © 


it; foraſmuch as skill and practiceare $ 


neceflary for the making and com- | 
Pageing the Machines I have deſcri- 


be wanting, _I ſhould no leſs won- # 
der if they ſhould ſucceed at firſt tri- 
_ all, then ifa man ſhould learn in a day 
to'play excellently well on a Lute, by 
having an exact piece ſet before him. 
_ I write in French, which.is 2 ; 
anguage of my Country, rather then Þ 
in 25 which is that of my Tutors, 
'tis becauſe I hope ſuch whoule their 
meer naturall reaſon; wil better judge 
of my opinions, 'then'thoſe who only 
beleeve in old Baoks. -And for thoſe F 
who joyn a right uaderſtanding with | 
dy.(whol only wiſh for my Judges) * 
Tafſure my ſelf, they will not beſo 
partiall tothe Latin, as to refuſe to 
read my reaſons becauſe I exprefle 
them in a vulgar tongue. 
Toconclude, I will not ſpeak here 
in. particular 'of the progrefle I hoped 
to make hereafter in Learning; Nor 
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- fo that no circumſtrance ſhould # 


| 8 (12 
T <ogage my ſelf by any promiſe tothe \+ 
- Publick, which I am not certain to 
perform. But I ſhall onely ſay, That - * 
I am reſolved to employ the remain- 4 
. der of my life in no other thing but 
- the ſtudy to acquire ſome ſuch know- 
ledge of Nature as may furniſh us 
with more certain rules in Phylick 
then we hitherto have had : And that 
my inclination drives me ſo ſtrongly 
from all other kind of defignes,chiefly 
from thoſe which cannot be profitable 
to any, but by prejudicing others; that 
* if any occalion obliged me to ſpend 
my time therein, I tſhonld beleeve I 
ſhould never ſucceed therein : which 
There declare, though I well know it 
conduceth not to make me confider- 
ablein the world; neither is1t my am- 
bition to be ſo. And I ſhall eſteem 
my (elf always more obliged to thoſe 
by whoſe favour I ſhal without diſtur- 
bance <njoy my eaſe, then to them 
who ſhould proffer me the moſt ho- . 
nourable imployment of the earth. 
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